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nk 3 33 School, and our author introduces an ac- | determined hand, and full command both of 
Repicw of sew souks. count of the usual feats and amusements | lis horse and weapon, The shouts of the 
es ceaaials Maan of the collegians. Darsie, whose mother died | fellows as they galloped up and down in the 
Redgauntilet, a Tule of the Eighteenth Cen- when he was six years of age, ts a gay ro- | animating exercise—their loud bursts of 
tury. By the Author of ‘ Waverley.’ | mantic fellow, who longs to ramble through | laughter when any of their number caught 


3 yls, Svo. pp. 978. Edinburgh and 


london, 1824. 
A uierary friend, of whose critical 
judgment we entertain a very high opi- 
ion, lately remarked, that he thought we, 
aswell as some of our brother critics, had 
been too severe on the last production of 
the author of Waverley, St. Ronan’s Well. 
Notwithstauding, however, that our opi- 
yin of that novel is unchanged, yet the re- 
monstrance of our friend determined us to 
banish from our minds as much as possible 
not oniy the idea that the great magician 
of the north was failing in talent or sink- 
wg in reputation, but the bare supposition 
that such a thing was possible. We there- 
fore sat down to Redgauntlet with all the 
recollections of Waverley, the Heart of Mid 
Ipthian, and Ivanhoe, about us, fancying 
that we were again to be fascinated by the 
same pen, again delighted by the same au- 
thot; how far we have been gratified or dis- 
appointed will be learned in the sequel, for 
we shall on this occasion so far imitate the 
writers of works of fiction, as not to let the 
chief secret out until the end of our notice. 
- Unlike the preceding works of this author, 
Redvauntlet is ushered into the world with- 
gut preface, introduction, or epistle dedica- 
tory, the author even breaking cover with a 
latin quotation, and that not the most al- 


mag one, being Cur me exanimas gueredis | 


luis ; which, like a bishop, does not suffer by 
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peition, and is thus “nglished, ‘ Why | 
9 you deafen me with your croaking? | 


thot our readers suppose that this inter- 
wsalory abrupt is addressed to the reviev- 
"Sol St. Ronan’s Well, since it is only the 
simncncement of a letter from 
_— fo Alan Fairford, the principal nar- 
in these volumes, which are ina great 
=. epistolary, _ Alan Is a young law- 
confine ee ii} Edinburgh, much 
r an is study, and having apparent- 
Sites eo much leisure or inclination for 
wheal fale pondence as his quondain 
man lh eine who ts an English- 
Bpposed | gat Dumfries, and the real or 
cevin = to alarge fortune, and re- 
8 a liberal allowance until he reaches 

mi Ie remeas oretion which are to put 
urs, ie ora of the principal. This, it 
which thes “wre at twenty-five years, until 
209 ing, i€ls recommended not to make 


— concerning his family. Afan 


‘ rsie wer ; : ” A 
Vou, VI vere educated at the High | 


eo 1p 
Darsie j 





the world, and to have :Alan for a compa- 
nion; this the father of the latter, who ts a 
keen man of business, and thinks every 
minute lost not devoted to legal studies, 
refuses to permit. He is, however, a good- 
natured fellow, fond of Latin and logic, 
who calls law a divine science, and can 
quote an authority or precedent on any oc- 
casion. Darsie 1s unstable, Alan is thought- 
ful and by no means unsparing of bis admo- 
nitions, which are dissuasive from the er- 
ratic propensities of Latimer, who sets out, 
and occasionally gives very pretty descrip- 
tions of the places he visits, not, bowever, 
always free from the satirical. In one of 
his rambles from Shepherd's Bush, he 
crosses over the open downs which sepa- 
rated him from the margin of the Solway ; 
put as he here encounters an adventure 
which forms a prominent feature in the 
story, we shall leave Latimer to relate it :— 

‘[ mentioned in my last, that having 
abandoned my fishing-rod as an unprofita- 
ble implement, [ crossed over the open 
downs which divided me from the margin 
of the Solway. When I reached the banks 
of the great estuary, which are here very 
bare and exposed, the waters had receded 
from the large and level space of sand, 
throuch which a stream, now feeble and 
fordable, found its way to the ocean. 
whole was iiumuinated by the beams of the 
low and setung sun, who showed his rudd 
front, ike a warrior prepared tor defence, 
over « huge batthlemented and turretted wall 
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of crimson and black clouds, which appear | 


The | 
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ed like an immense Gothic fortress, into | 
which the lord of day was descending. Lis | 
setting rays vlimmered bright upon the wet 
surface of the sands, and the numbeiless 


pools of water by which it was covered, 
where the inequality of the ground bad oc- 
casioned their being left by the tide. 

* ‘The 
tions of a uumber 
actually employed in hunting salmon. Ay, 
Alan, lift up your hands and eyes as you will, 
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scene Was 
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animated by the exer- | 
of horsemen, who were | 


without any 


a fall—and still louder acclamations when 
any of the party made a capital stroke with 
his lance—gave so much animation to the 
whole scene, that I caught the enthusiasm 
of the sport, and ventured forward a con- 
siderable space on the sands. The feats of 
one horseman, in particular, called forth so 
repeatedly the clamorous applause of his 
companions, that the very banks rang again 
with their shouts. He wasa tall man, well 
mounted on a strong black horse, which he 
caused to turn and wind like a bird in the 
air, carried a longer spear than the others, 
and wore a sort of fur cap or bonnet, with 
a short feather in it, which gave him on the 
whole rather a superior appearance to the 
other fishermen. He seemed to hold some 
sort of authority among them, and accasion- 
ally directed their motions both by voice 
and hand; at which times I thought. his 
gestures were striking, and his voice un- 
commonly sonorous aud commanding. 

‘ The riders began to make for the shore, 
and the interest of the scene was almost 
over, whileI lingered on the sands, with my 
looks turned to the shores of England, still 
gilded by the sun’s last rays, and, as it 
seemed, scarce distant a mile from me. The 
anxious thoughts which haunt me began to 
muster in my bosom, and my feet slowly and 
insensibly approached the river which divi- 
ded me from the forbidden precincts, though 
formed intention, when my 
steps were arrested by the sound ofa horse 
galloping; and as I turned, the rider (the 
same fisherman whom I had formerly dis- 
tinguished) called out to me in an abrupt 
manner, - 2 yho, brother ! you are too late 
for Bowness to-night—the tide will make 
presently.” 

‘I turned my head and looked at him 
without answering ; for, to my thinking, his 
sudden appearance (or rather I should say 
his unexpected approach) had, amidst the 
gathering shadows and lingering light, some- 
thing which was wild and ominous, 

‘« Are you deaf?” he added—“ or are 


I can give their mode of fishing no name so. ‘you mad ?—or have you a mind for the next 


appropriate ; for they chased the fish at full 
vallop, aud struck them with their barbed 
spears, as you see hunters spearing boars in 
the old tapestry. ‘The salmon, to be sure, 
take the thing more quietly than the boars; 
but they are so swiftin their own element, 





world ?” 

‘“ T am a stranger,” I answered, “ and 
had no other purpose than looking on at the 
fishing—I am about to return to the side 
I came from.” 

‘<* Best make haste then,” said he. He that 


that to oursue and strike them is the task | dreams on the bed ot the Solway may wake 


of a good horseman, with a quick eye, alin the next world. 
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blast that will bring in the waves three foot 
a-breast.” 

‘So saying, he turned his horse and rode 
off, while [ began to walk back towards the 
S-ottish shore, a little alarmed at what I had 
heard; for the tide advanced with such ra- 
pidity upon these fatal sands, that well- 
mounted horsemen lay aside hopes of safety, 
if they seeits white surge advancing while 
they are vet at a distance from the bank. 

‘ These recollections grew more agitating, 
and, instead of walking deliberately, I be- 
yan a race as fast as I could, feeling, or 
thinking I felt, each pool of salt water 
through which [ splashed, grow deeper and 
deeper. At length the surface of the sand 
did seem considerably more intersected with 
pools and channels fuil -of water—either 
that the tide was really beginning to influ- 
ence the bed of the estuary, er, as I must 
own is equally probable, that I had, in the 
hurry and confusion of my retreat, involved 
myself in dithiculties which | had avoided in 
my deliberate advance, Either way, it was 
rather an unpromising state of affairs, for 
the sands at the same time turned softer, 
nnd my footsteps, as soon as I had passed, 
were instantly filled with water. 1 began 
to have odd thoughts concerning the snug- 
ness of your father’s parlour, and the secure 
footing atlorded by the pavement of Brown’s 
Square and Scot's Close, when my _ better 
genius, the tall fisherman, appeared once 
more close to my side, be and his sable 
horse looming gigantic in the now darken- 
ing twilight. 

‘“ Are you mad?” he said, in the same 
deep tone which had before thrilled on my 
ear, “or are youweary of your life ?—You 
will be preseutly amongst the quicksands.”’ 
—TI protessed my ignorance of the way, to 
whch he only replied, ‘* There is no time 
for prating—get up behind me.” 

‘Ile probably expected me to spring 
from the ground with the activity which 
these Borderers have, by constant practice, 
acquired ia all relating to horsemanship; 
but as I stood irresolute, he extended his 
hand, and grasping mine, bid me place my 
foot en the toe of his boot, and thus raised 
me in atrice to the croupe of his horse. | 
was scarce securely seated, ere he shook 
the reins of his horse, who instantly sprung 
forward; but annoyed, doubtless, by the 
unusual burden, treated us to two or three 
bounds, accompanied by as many flourishes 
of his hind heels. The rider satlike atow- 
er, notwithstanding that the uneapected 
plunging of the animal threw me forward 
upon him. The horse was secon compelled 
to submit to the discipline of the spur and 
bridle, and went off at a steady hand gal- 
top; thus shortening the devious, for it was 
by no means a direct path, by which the 
rider, avoiding the loose quicksands, made 
for the northern bank. 

‘ My friend, perhaps I may call him my 
preserver,—for, to a stranger, my situation 
was fraught with real danger,—continued 


to press on at the same speedy pace, but | upon theirshields, and these profane priests 


in perfect silence, and I was under too much 
anxiety of mind to disturb hin with any 
guestions. At length we arrived at a part 





of the shore with which [ was utterly unac- 
quainted, where I alighted, and began to 
return, in the best fashion I could, my 
thanks for the important service which he 
had just rendered me. 

‘The stranger only replied by an im- 
patient “ pshaw !” and was about to ride 
off, and leave me tomy own resources, when 


I implored him to complete his work of 


kindness, by directing me to Shepherd's 
Bush, which was, as [ informed him, my 
home for the present. 

‘“ To Shepherd’s Bush?” he said, “ it 
is but three miles, but if you know not the 
land better than the sand, you may break 
your neck before you get there; for it is 
no road for a mopjng bey in a dark night; 
and, beside., there are the brook and the 
fens to cross.’ ”’ 

Latimer scts off home, but, mistaking the 
way, is recalled by his preserver, who takes 
hins home with him. Here be has supper, 
which is rather tediously told; his host is 
cold and haughty, but when Latimer hesi- 
tates to begin his ungraced meal, a myste- 
rious female, who shrunk from his sight as 
he entered the house, comes forward and 
says grace, and retires into an adjoining 
apartment. In the morning he sets forth 
on his way to Shepherd’s Bush, and is ac- 
companied part of the way by his former 
conductor. ‘They are overtaken by Joshua 
Geddes, a Quaker, who, instead of killing 
fish with spear and line, uses snares and 
nets, which the fisherman declares to be 
unlawful; the quaker, on the suggestion 
of the fisherman, takes Latimer home with 
him, where he remains soine days. The 
Quaker was proud of the antiquity of the 
family, to whom the deinesne had belonged 
since 1537 :— 

‘{t was, perhaps, impossible for my 
friend, Quaker as he was, to seem altoge- 
ther void of respect for the pedigree which 
he began to recount to me, disclaiming, all 
the while, the vanity usually connected with 
the subject; in short, with the air of min- 
gled melancholy, regret, and conscious dig- 
nity, with which Jack Fawkes used to tell 
us, at College, of his ancestor’s untortunate 
connection with the Gunpowder-Plot, 

*** Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher,” 
—thus harangued Joshua Geddes, of Mount 
Sharon,—“if we ourselves are nothing in 
the sight of Heaven, how much less than 
nothing must be our derivation from rotten 
bones and mouldering dust, whose immor- 
tal spirits have long since gone to their pri- 
vate account? Yes, friend Latimer, my 
ancestors were renowned among the raven- 
ous and bloodthirsty men who then dwelt in 
this vexed country; and so much were they 
famed for successful freebooting, robbery, 
and bloodshed, that they are said to have 
been called Geddes, as likening them to the 
fish called a Jack Pike, or Luce, and in our 
country tongue, a Ged—a goodly distinc- 
tion, truly, fur Christian men! Yet did 
they paint this shark of the fresh waters 


of a wicked idolatry, the empty boasters 
called heralds, who make engraven images 


of fishes, fowls, and four-footed beasts, that 
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men may fall down and worship them o. 
signed the Ged for their device and no 
cheon, and hewed it over their chiens 
and placed it above their tombs: and in 
men were elated in their minds, and be 
came yet more Ged-like, slaying, leadine 
into captivity, and dividing the spoil until 
the place where they dwelt obtained the 
name of Sharing-hnowe, from the 
which was there divided amongst them and 
their accomplices. But a better judgment 
was given to my father’s father, Phil 
Geddes, who, aiter trying to light his candle 
at some of the vain wildfires then held aloft 
different meetings and steeple-houses, gt 
length obtained a spark from the lainp of 
the blessed George Fox, who came into 
Scotland spreading light among darkness, as 
he himself hath written, as plentifully as 4 
the sparkles from the hoof of the horse 
which gallop swiftly along the stony road,"— 
Here the good Quaker interrupted himself 
with,—*‘And that is very true, I must go 
speedily to see after the condition of Solo- 
mon.” 

‘A Quaker servant here entered the room 
withatray, and, inclining his head toward 
his master, but not after the manner of one 
who bows, said composedly, “Thou art 
welcome home, friend Joshua, we expected 
thee nut so early; but what hath befallen 
Solomon, thy horse?” 

‘© What bath befallen him, indeed ! said 
my friend; “hath he not been returned hi- 
ther by the child whom they call Benjie?” 

‘Te hath,” said his domestic, ** but it 
was altera strange fashion; for he came hi- 
ther ata swift and furious pace, and flung 
the child Benjie from his tack upon the 
heap of dung which is in the stable-yard.” 

‘Tam glad of it,” said Joshua, hastily, 
—“olad of it, with all my heart and spint! 
But stay, he is the child of the widow— 
bath the boy any hurt?” 

‘+ Notso,” answered the servant, “for he 
rose and fled swiftly.’ 

While at the Quaker’s house, Latimer 
learns from Rachel, his sister, that his mys- 
terious preserver is styled the laird, that " 
is supposed to have been engaged in the . 
hellion of 1745, and even then to be so much 
in fear of government as to assume a feigned 
name. While Latimer is thus dwelling with 
the Quaker, events are occurring to ee 
ford, and here is one of the disadvantige 
telling a story by letter-writing. ‘A \ 4 
Herries, the Laird of Berrenswork, ha 
forced his company on old Mr. Fairford tu 

ee ee Alan 
dinner, and, by his conversation, 2°" 
thought be knew something of Latimer. 
While at dinner, old Fairford * so far ma 
promised his loyaity as to annem 
“ The King,” as his first toast after ail ns " 
instead of the emphatic “ King peagge al 
which is bis usual formula.. Our gue 
‘ . aoe ee o as to pass 
made a motion with his glass, $ a 
it over the water-decanter which stove © 
side bim, and added, ** Over the water oe 

Thi ' s}) vood, is not nem,» 

Chis anecdote, though good, Quaker 
any more than another about the = 
refusing permission to his guest ae at 
his mind, when he had once a lowe’ 
thing. The visit of Mr. Herries 15 10 
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uy _ allowed to change her mind, instead 
mally asking him respecting Latimer, 
Aa, y a letter which she signs Green- 
In this letter she tells Alan that 
Latimer is in great danger if he 
and, that his present abode is 
and that he should immediately 


mantle. 
his friend 
ysits Eng! 


gerous . : 
es to Edinburgh. The lady incloses 
a to Alan as his first professional emolu- 


Fairford writes to caution ‘Latimer 
afhis danger. Old Fairford, who is a writer 
ithe signet, a fact we should earlier have 
‘omitunicated had we known it, also writes 
him ‘that Mr. Herries of Berrenswork, 
wid he ktew his father, Ralph Latimer of 
{angcote flall, in Westmoreland, who 
iad some tronble in the affairs of 1745. 
Return we how to Latimer, who has quit- 
vd Joshua and Rachel Geddes ‘of the 
silent seat of quakers,’ as old Fairford 
ull them, and set forward in search of new 
uventures : he soon encounters some per- 
ons happier than himself, singing a 
atch. Among them was a blind fiddler, 
alled ‘ Wandering Willie,’ whom he accom- 
panies to a dance at the house of a fisher- 
man in the neighbourhood. While on their 
wy, Wandering Willie tells a somewhat 
ling tale about one Sir Robert Redgauntlet, 
of that ilk, a red-hot prelatist, who in the 
‘axteen hundred and fifty-two,’ came 
down to Scotland,  rampauging likea lion,’ 
toput down the whigs and the covenanters. 
Amved at the fisherman’s cottage, they have 
a hearty welcome. Latimer, who could 
play welton the violin, and Willie played to 
the dancers, who are joined by several per- 
wos from the laird’s (Latimer’s preserver), 
particularly the young lady who had said 
grace, and turns out to be the ‘ Greenman- 
tle’ who had written to Fairwood, niece 
othe Laird of Solway Lochs, as his preser- 
terwas called. She was treated with great 
spect, and Latimer invites her to dance, 
0 which she consents :— 
‘The dance to be performed was the old 
cots Jig, in which you are aware I used 


ment. 


=p) 
0 play no sorry igure at La Pique’s, when 
ly clumsy movements used to be rebuked 
‘yfaps over the knuckles with that great 
Holessor's fiddle-stick. The choice of the 
me was left to my comrade Willie, who, 
“ving finished his drink, feloniously struck 
‘pthe well-known and popular melody,— 
“ Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife, 
And mernly dauced the Quaker.” 
aj sounding laugh arose at my expense, 
should have been annihilated, but 


Nat the sinile which mantled on the lip of 


rt pe a different expression from 
mt taka “a e, and seemed to say, “ Do 
Alan—my nis to heart. And I did not, 
lke one A sajeeved danced admirably, and I 
which f Pee aap Eeeeinns, if outshone, 
thrown into Aap ielp, not to be altogether 
' e shade. 
Wilie'smace we) performance, as well as 
c, deserved more polished spec- 


ators a 
ha and auditors: but we could not then 
ve been 


m 
partner to her seat, and took my 


greeted with such enthusiastic | 
plause as attended while I hand- | 
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at of a mysterious lady to Alan, who | place by her side, as one who had a right 


to offer the attentions usual on such an oc- 
casion. She was visibly embarrassed, but 
[ was determined not to observe her con- 
fusion, and to avail myself of the opportu- 
nity of learning whether this beautiful crea- 
ture’s mind was worthy of the casket in 
which Nature had lodged it. 

‘Nevertheless, however courageously 
[ formed this resolution, you cannot but 
too well guess the difficulties I must needs 
have feltin carrying it into execution ; since 
want of habitual intercourse with the 
charmers of the other sex has rendered me 
a sheepish cur, only one grain less awk- 
ward than thyself. Then she was so very 
beautiful, and assumed an air of so much 
dignity, that IT was like to fall under the fa- 
tal error of supposing she should only be ad- 
dressed with something very clever; and in 
the hasty racking which my brains under- 
went in this persuasion, not a single idea 
occurred that common sense did not reject 
as fustian on the one hand, or weary, flat, 
and stale criticism on the other. I telt as 
if my understanding were no longer my own, 
but was alternately under the dominion of 
Aldiborontophoscophornio, and that of his 
facetious friend, Rigdum-Funnidos. How 
did L envy, at that moment, our friend Jack 
Oliver, who produces with such happy com- 
placence his fardel of small talk, and who, 
as he never doubts his own powers of af- 
fording amusement, passes them current 
with every pretty woman he approaches, 
and fills up the intervals of chat by his com- 
plete acquaintance with the exercise of the 
fan, the flacon, and the other duties of the 
cuvaliere serviente. Some of these | at- 
tempted, but I suppose it was awkwardly; 
at least the Lady Greenmantle received 
them as a princess accepts the homage of a 
clown. 

‘Meantime the floor remained empty, 
and as the mirth of the good meeting was 
somewhat checked, I ventured, as a dernier 
resort, to propose aminuet. She thanked 
me,and told me haughtily enough, “f she was 
here to encourage the harmless pleasures of 
these good folks, but was not disposed to 
make an exhibition of her own indifferent 
dancing for their amusement.” ” 

The lady reproaches Latimer for being 
a voluntary participator in the revels, and 
then leaves; and with a letter from Alan 
Fairford, about a law case he is about to 
plead, the first volume ends. 

In the second volume, the work assumes 
a narrative form, though still sadly disjointed, 
for we have the author’s own narrative, then 
Darsie’s journal, and afterwards Fairford’s 
narrative. The author commences with 
some account of the Fairford family, and 
young Alan’s debut in court, in the cause 
of Peter Peebles against Plainstains: the 
pleadings are amusing, but scarcely worthy 
of the author; and the only remarkable 
circumstance that we discover in the busi- 
ness is to find a lawyer forgetting bis pro- 
fession in his feeling; this, however, ap- 
pears to have been the case with Alan, 
whose pleading was tnterrupted by a letter 
which he received, announcing that Quaker 
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Geddes had been attacked by fishermen, 
and that Latimer was in the we Soy Alan 
hurried home, and leaving a letter ex- 
planatory of his intentions on the table of 
his study, hurried off to Dumfrieshire, while 
several judges, and the Dean of Faculty are 
sending to inquire after his health. 

We now come to Darsie Latimer’s Jour- 
nal, relating how he went, at the request of 
an errand-boy, Benjamin, to see the fish 
taken out of the nets placed in the Solway, 
atthe reflux of the tide. Arrived at the 
station, they knocked atthe door of the 
principal cottage, and were at first only 
answered by a barking of dogs :— 

‘A hoarse voice then demanded, in ra- 
ther unfriendly accents, who we were, and 
what we wanted; and it was not until Joshua 
named himself, and called upon his super- 
intendant to open, that the latter appeared 
at the door of the hut, attended by three 
large dogs of the Newfoundland breed. He 
had a flambeau in his hand, and two large 
heavy ship-pistols stuck into his belt. He 
was a stout elderly man, who had been a 
sailor, as [ learned, during the earlier part 
of his life, and was now much confided in 
by the Fishing Company, whose concerns 
he directed under the orders of Mr. Geddes. 

‘“ Thou didst not expect me to-night, 
friend Davies,’’ said my friend to the old 
man, who was arranging seats for us by the 
fire. 

“© No, Master Geddes,” answered he, 
“ T did not expect you, nor, tu speak the 
truth, did I wish for you either,” 

‘« These are plain terms, Jolin Davies,” 
answered Mr. Geddes. 

«« Ay, ay, sir; I know your worship loves 
no holiday speeches.” 

‘** Thou dost guess, I suppose, what 
brings us here so late, John Davies ?” said 
Mr. Geddes. 

«** | do suppose, sir, answered the super- 
intendant, * that it was because these d—d 
smuggling wreckers on the cvast are show- 
ing their lights to gather their forces, as they 
did the night before they broke down their 
dam-dike and wears up the country ; but if 
that same be the case, I wish once more you 
had staid away, for your worship carries no 
fighting tackle aboard, I think; and there 
will be work for such ere morning, your 
worship.” ; 

‘«* Worship is due to [eaven only, 
John Davies,’’ said Geddes, ‘* I have often 
desired thee to desist from using that phrase 
to me.” 

‘« T won't, then,” said John; “no offence 
meant: but Low the devilcan aman stand 
picking his words, when he is Just going to 
come to blows?’ 

‘« T hope not, John Davies,” said Joshua 
Geddes. ‘ Callin the rest ofthe men, that 
I may give them their instructions,” 

«+ ] may cry ull doomsday, Mr. Geddes, 
ere a soul answers—the cowardly lubbers 
have all made sail—the cooper, and all the 
rest of them, so soon as they heard the 
enemy was at sea. They have all taken to 
the long-boat, and left the ship among the 
breakers, except little Phil and myself— 


they have, by-——!” 
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Swear not at all, John Davies—thou 
art an honest man; and I believe, without 
an oath, that thy comrades love their own 
bones better than my goods and chattels.— 
And so thou hast no assistance but little 
Phil against a hundred men or two ?” 

««* Why, there are the dogs, your honour 
knows, Neptune and Thetis—and the pup- 
py may do something; and then, though 
your worship—I beg pardon—though your 
honour be Ro great fighter, this young gen- 
Heman may bear a hand.” 

*“ Ay, and I see you are provided with 
arms,’ said Mr. Geddes; *‘ let me see them.” 

‘ Ay, ay, sir; here bea pair of buffers 
will bite as well as bark—these will make 
sure of two rogues at least. It would be a 
shame to strike without firing a shot.— 


Vake-care, your honour; they are double- | 


shotted.” 

‘* Ay, John Davies, I will take care of 
them, throwing the pistols into a tub of 
water beside him; “and I wish I could 
render the whole generation of them useless 
at the satse moment.” 

‘A deep shade of displeasure passed 
over John Davies’s weather-beaten counte- 
nance. * Belike your honour is going to 
take the command yourself then ?” he said, 
after a pause. “Why, I can he of little 
use Dow; and since your worship, or your 
honour, or whatever youare, means to strike 
quietly, L believe you will do it better with- 
outrme than with me, for Lam like enough 
to make mischief, L admit; but Til never 
loave my post without orders.” 

‘<< Then you have mine, John Davies, to 
go to Mount Sharon directly, and take the 
Loy Phil with you. Where is he?” 

** Tle is on the outlook for these scums 
of the earth,” answered Davies; * but it is 
to no purpose to know when they come, if 
we are not to stand to our w eapons.” 

ee We will use none but those of sense 
and reason,” 

‘And you may just as well cast chaff 
against the wind, as speak truth and rea- 
son to the like of them.” 

‘** Well) well, be it so,” said Joshua; 
“and now, John Davies, 1 know thou art 
what the world calls a brave fellow, and | 
have ever found thee an honest one. Andnow 
IT command thee to go to Mount Sharon, and 
let Phil he on the bank-side—see the poor 
boy hath a sea-cloak though—and_ watch 
what happens bere, and let him bring you 
the news; and if any violence shall be offer- 
ed to the property there, I trust to your fi- 
dclity to carry my sister to Dumfries, to the 
house of our friends the Corsacks, and in- 
form the civil authority of what mischicf 
Hath befallen.” 

‘The old seaman paused a moment. “It 
is hard lines for me,” he said, ** to leave 
your honour in tribulation; and yet, staying 
here, I am only iike to make bad worse ; 
and your honour’s sister, Miss Rachel, must 
be looked to, that’s certain; for ifthe rogues 
once get their hand to mischief, they will 
come to Mount Sharon after they have 
wasted aud destroyed this here snug little 
roadstead, where I thought to mde at an- 
chor for life.” 
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‘Right, right, John Davies,” said 
Joshua Geddes; “and best cail the dogs 
with you.” 

‘“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the veteran, “ for 
they are something of my mind, and would 
not keep quiet if they saw mischief doing ; 
so may be they might come to mischief, 
poor dumb creatures. So God bless your 
honour—I mean your worship—I cannot 
bring my mouth to say fare you well.— 
Here, Neptune, Thetis; come, dogs, come.” 

‘So saying, and with a very crest-fallen 
countenance, Jolin Davies left the hut.’ 

The smugglers attack the place, Ged- 
des and Latimer go out to the door; the 
latter is knocked down, and, after being 
conducted through various scenes, Is im- 
prisoned, and examined beforea magistrate, 
of which we have a very tedious account. 
Peter Peebles, who had run on a wild- 
goose chase after Alan, enters the justice- 
room, and when Latimer appeals to him 
for a character, he recollects nothing but 
his own cause, and, knowing Latimer and 
Alan’s friendship doubts not but that the 
disasterous circumstances of the former 
had caused the latter to desert Mr. Peebles 
and his cause. Tlerries also appears, and 
a warrant for his apprehension for the 
affair of 1745 is produced, which he throws 
into the fire. Latimer is handed over to 
Herries, who claims a guardian’s authority 
over him, and afterwards unfolds some part 
of the history of the Redgaunilets, with 
which he is led to suppose he is connect- 
ed. . While Latimer ts a prisoner in Cum- 
berland, for here the scene at present ts 
laid, Wandering Willie arrives, and a sort 
of mutual conversation takes place be- 
tween them, in which Latimer makes 
known to him his wish to escape. ‘The 
arrival, however, of Cristal Nixon, the ser- 
vant of Herries, prevents any attempt of 
thissort. Greenmantle has also more than 
once been seen in the neighbourhood ; 
and, on the following morning, Latimer 
finds on his table these beautiful lines: 

« As lords their labourers’ hire deiay, 

Fate quits our toil, with hopes to come, 

Which, if far short of present pay, 

Still owns a debt and names a sum, 
Quit not the pledge, frail sufferer, then, 
Although a distant date be given; 

Despair is treason towards man, 

And blasphemy to Heaven.” 

We now come to the narrative of Alan 
Fairford, in which he relates his adventures 
in quest of his friend Latimer; he calls 
onthe Provost of Dumfries, from whom he 
learns that Herries is the Laird of Red- 
gauntlet, of whose family we have pre- 
viously had strange accounts in these 
volumes. Herries 
ner, that the Redgauntlets, who were 
of Norman extraction, had always been 
men of desperate valour. Their original 
name was Fitzaldin, but from the great 
slaughter made by one of them on the 
Southron, he had acquired the name of 
Redgauntlet, which he transmitted to his 
posterity. Herries further stated, that Al- 


berick Redgauntlet, the first of his house | 


o called, was one of the chiefs that ex- 


had related to Lati- | 





! all the Redgauntiets, whe wer 


oo 
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pelled the usurper Edward Baliol wi 
been joined by his, Redgauntler. had 
Alberick cursed his son, and swore f °F 
they met, he should perish by his a 
He pursued Baliol, and when within te: 
lances’ length of the fugitive, ing na ~ 
pass, fa youth, one of the last who stent 
ed the usurper in his flight, threw hinisel 
between them, received the shock ofthe 
pursuer, and was unhorsed and ean 
thrown. The helmet rolled from bi 
head, and the beams’ of the SsuD, then ti 
ing over the Solway, showed Redgaunt 
let the features of his disobedient Son, in 
the livery, and wearing the c 
the usurper. 

‘Redgauntlet beheld his son lying be. 
fore his horse’s feet; but he also saw Ba. 
liol, the usurper of the Scottish crown, 
still, as it seemed, Within his grasp, and 
separated from him only by the prostrate 
body of his overthrown adherent. With. 
cut pausing to inquire whether young Ed. 
ward was wounded, he dashed his Spurs 
into his horse, meaning to leap over him, 
but was unhappily frustrated of his py. 
pose. ‘The steed made indeed a bound 
forward, but was unable to clear the body 
of the youth, and with its hind foot struck 
him in the forehead, as he was in the act 
of rising. ‘The blow was mortal. It js 
needless to add, that the pursuit was 
checked, and Baliol escaped. 

‘Redgauntlet, ferocious as he is describ- 
ed, was yet overwhelmed with the thougiits 
of the crime he had committed. When he 
returned to his castle, it was to encoygater 
new domestic sorrows. His wife had 
been prematurely seized with the pangs 
of labour, upon hearing the dreadful ca- 
tastrophe which had taken place. The 
birth of an infant boy cost her her life. 
Redgauntlet sat by her corpse for more 
than twenty-four hours, without changing 
either feature or posture, so far as his ter- 
rified domestics could observe. The Ab- 
bot of Dundrennan preached consolation 
to him in vain. Douglas, who came to 
visit in his afiliction a patriot of such dis- 
tinguished zeal, was more successful in 
rousing his attention. He caused the 
trumpets to sound an English point 0 
war in the court-yard, and Redgauatle 
at once sprung to his arms, and seeme 
restored to the recollection which had 
been lost in the extent of his misery. | . 

‘From that moment, whatever he mig 
feel inwardly, he gave way to no outware 
emoticon. Douglas caused his intal 
brought; 
diers were struck with horror to oe: 
that, by the mysterious law ol “r" 
the cause of his mother’s death, and . 
evidence of his father’s guilt, was —o 
on the innocent face of the babe, ¥! _ 
brow was distinctly marked by the Med: 
ture resemblance of a horse-shoe. Ona 
gauntlet himself pointed ages hould 
las, saying, with a ghastly smile, “4S 
have been bloody.’’’ 5) ante 
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wards, inasmuch as no cause | 
seit twa embarked prospered. Wan- 
noe Willie had previously told Latimer 
he or legend about the Redgauntlets | 
a ~ their way to the dance, of which | 
hall here give an outline: —A guidsire 
M Wandering Willie’s, Steenie Steenson, 


| 
' 
} 


— 


‘The command was sudden, and sur* 
prised Latimer, whose confusion was in” 
creased by the perfect ease and frankness 
with which Lilias offered at once her 
cheek and, her hand, and pressing his, as 
she rather took it than gave her own, said 
very frankly, ‘* Dearest Darsie, how re- 


lived on Redgauntlet’s grounds, and get- | joiced | am that our uncle has at last per- 


ro) . . “ 
ting in arrear with his rent, he is called | 


before his landlord, who died in great toY- 
ment the moment he had paid it. Dou- 

,the servant of Redgauntlet, dies mys- 
eriously by the side of his master’s coflin, 
afew nights after, of fright at torches ‘in 
ihe room, which showed himthe foul flend 
in his ain shape sitting on the laird’s cof 
én’ Sir John Redgauntlet succeeds his 
father; and Steenie, having no recetpt for 
the rent paid, nor witnesses since the death 
ofDoagal, is called on for it; but closely 
pressed by Sir John as to what has be- 
come of it, Steenie tells him he believes 
itisin hell with his father. We cannot, 
however, follow Steenie through his mira- 
culous adventures, or his second visit to 
the house of Redgauntlet, and pandemo- 
sium-like reception; nor is it likely that 
weshould make extracts from a chapter 
which so grossly and plainly contains the 
foul word Othello cal!ed his wife. In short, 
Steenie had seen Redgauntlet, who gave 
him the receipt, and a host of other dead 
men; the silver, too, is found in a ruinous 
turret of the castle. 

Fairford, in his search for his friend, 
goes to the house of Geddes, but, secing 
only Rachel, learns little. He returns to 


hemeets with a Mr. Maxwell, of Summer- 
trees, who gives him a letter of introduc- 
tion to Redgauntlet, with instructions 
where he may learn his present retreat, by 
means of a‘lom Trumbull, of Annan, and 
afterwards of Nanty Ewart, with whom he 
embarks in the Jumping Jemmy, a smug- 
ging vessel. Ewart is arough sailor, who 
had left his father, a clergyman, in conse- 
quence of becoming a father before he was 
a husband. During the voyage Alan is 
taken ill, and, on landing, is conducted by 
the smugglers to the houses of the Misses 
Arthuret, two Popish maiden dames at Fair- 
co near Carlisle. Here he meets 
ith a Father Buonaventure, to whom he 
‘“ommunicates the nature of his errand, 
‘nd shows Maxwell’s letter, which the 
ag eg and reads, when Alan disco- 
‘ts that it was one calculated to betray 
‘ to the same confinement as Latimer. 
epriest gives him another letter to Ked- 





ga i { 
kauntlet, and, through the medium of a 


e WwW . ° . fe 
. pn ’ guide, Alan sets out; and, while 
time, 1S Journey, we return to Darsie 
“fy who, in female disguise, had 


een hi | 
Femoved at the will of his guardian, | 


€rries or Redgauntlet. The escort or 


Com , bd 
f Pany consisted of several persons ; and, 
ter travel] 


Mold 


atimer under the 


name 
tom he bade him 


salute:— 


initted us to become acquainted !”? 

‘ Darsie’s head turned round! and it 
was perhaps well that Redgauntlet called 
on him to sit down, as even that move- 
ment served to hide his confusion. There 
is an old song which says— 

* when ladies are willing,’ 

A man can but look like a fool ;’ 

a good representation, and Darsie Lati- 
mer’s look at this unexpected frankness 
of reception would have formed an ad- 
mnirable vignette for illustrating the pas- 
sage. ‘ Dearest Darsie,”’ and such a 
ready, nay, eager salute of lip and hand! 
—It was all very gracious, no doubt—and 
ought to have been received with much 


— EE 





gratitude; but, constituted as our friend’s | 


temper was, nothing could be more incon- 
sistent with his tone of feeling. Ifa hermit 
had proposed to him to club fora pot of 
beer, the illusion of his reverend sanctity 
could not have been dispelled more etfect- 
ually than the divine qualities of Green- 
inantle faded upon the ill-imagined frank. 
heartedness of poor Lilias. Vexed with 
her forwardness, and atfronted at having 
once more cheated himself, Darsie could 
hardly help muttering to himself two lines 
of the song we have already quoted: 

‘¢ Tie fruit that must fall without shaking 

Is rather too mellow for me.” 

And yet it was pity of her too—she was 
avery pretty young woman—his fancy 
had scarce over-rated her in that respect 
—and the slight derangement of the 
beautiful brown locks which escaped in 
naturalringlets from under her riding-hat, 
with the bloom which exercise had 
brought into her cheek, made her even 
more than usually fascinating. Redgaunt- 
let relaxed the sternness of his look when it 
was turned towards her, and, in address- 
ing her, used a softer tone than his usual 
dvep bass. 
Cristal Nixon relaxed 
misanthropical visage expressed some 
sympathy with the rest of humanity,’ 

While here, a letter is brought to Red- 


gauntlet, which induces him to change | 


their destination. He sets out first, and 
is followed by the rest 5 during the jour- 


servant | ney, Lilias, astonished at the cold forma! 
ant, Offers him money. Being furnish- | 


ity with which Latimer addresses her, 
asks if it woyld not be as easy tor him to 
call her sister; this discovery to Darsie 
is followed by another, by which he learns 
that he is the heir of the Redgauntlets ; 
that his father was Sir Henry Darsie Ked- 


| gauntlet, who suffered iu Carlisle in 1746; 
D ing some time, they came to | 
mt se barn, where they breakfasted, | 

“ites introduced Greenmantle to. 
of = Lilias, | ) 
‘him the history of the family, from which 


that he took the name of Darsie from 
their mother, heiress to a Cumberland 
family of great wealth, to whose estates 
Latimer is also heir. Lilias now relates to 











Even the grim features of | 
when he attended | 
on her, and it was then, if ever, that his | 
| custody of 
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we learn that their father had been hurried 
to his fate by the euthusiasm of his brother, 
to whom, however, the care of the chil- 
dren had been entrusted. The mother 


dreaded this, and endeavoured to keep 


the children from him. 
ceeds :— 

‘While you and I, children at that 
time of two orthree years old, were play- 
ing together in a walled orchard, adjacent 
to our mother’s residence, which she had 
fixed somewhere in Devonshire, my uncle 
suddenly scaled the wall with several men, 
and | was snatched up and carried off to a 
boat which waited for them. My mother, 
however, flew to your rescue, and as she 
seized on and held you fast, my uncle 
could not, as he has since told me, possess 
himself of your person, without using un. 
munly violence to his brother’s widow. Of 
this he was incapable ; and, as people be- 
gan to assemble upon my mother’s screain- 
ing, he withdrew, after darting upon you 
and her one of those fearful looks, which, 
it is said, remain with our family, as a 
fatal bequest of Sir Alberic our ancestor.” 

‘“T have some recollection of the 
scuffe which you mention,” said Darsie ; 
‘and I think it was my uncle himsel/, 
(since my uncle he is) who recalled the 
circumstance to my mind on a late occa- 
sion. I can now account for the guarded 
seclusion under which my poor mother 
lived—for her frequent tears—lbrer starts of 
hysterical alarm, and her constant anil 
deep melancholy. Poorlady! what a lot 
was hers, and what must have beea jier 
feelings when it approached to a close!” 

*** ft was then that she adopted,” said 
Lilias, “ every precaution her ingenuity 
could suggest, to keep your very existence 
concealed from the person whom sie 
feared—nay, froin yourself; for she dreac- 
ed, as she is said often to have expressed 
herself, that the wild fire bluod of Red- 
gauntlet would urge you to unite your 
fortunes to those of your uncle, who was 
well known still to carry on political in- 
trigues which most other persons had 
considered as desperate. 


Lilias then pro- 


[t was also pos- 
sible that be, as well as others, might get 
his pardon, as goverument showed every 
year more lenity towards the remnant of 
the Jacobites, and then he might clain the 
your person, as your legal 


guardian. Either of these events she con- 


| sidered as the direct road to your destruc- 


9?) 


tion. 

Lilias then relates her own story, by 
which we learn that she had been placed 
in a nuunery in France, and came to Loa- 
don on tle eve of a corona ion feast, to 
Which she is conducted; and here the 
author introduces the incident of the glove 
which is traditionally associated with the 
coronation of his late majesty. ‘This de- 
scription is good, and worth quoting ; 
the scene, of course, is Westminster 
fiall :— 

‘s¢ Tt was tiluminated by ten thousand 
wax lights, whose splendour at Qrst daz- 
zied my eyes, coming as we did from these 
dark and secret avenues. But when iny 
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sight began to become steady, how shall 
I describe what I beheld? Beneath were 
huge ranges of tables occupied by princes 
and nobles in their robes of state—high 
officers of the crown, wearing their dresses 
and badges of authority—reverend pre- 
lates and judges, the sages of the church 
and law, in their more sombre, yet not less 
awful robes—with others whose antique 
and striking costume announced their im- 
portance, though I could not even guess 
who they might be. But at length the 
truth burst on me at once—it was, and the 
murmurs around confirmed it, the Coro- 
nation Feast. Ata table above the rest, 
and extending across the upper end ofthe 
hall, sat enthroned the youthful sovereign 
himself, surrounded by the princes of the 
blood, and other dignitaries, and receiv- 
ing the suit and homage of his subjects. 
Heralds and pursuivants, blazing in their 
fantastic yet splendid armorial habits, and 
pages of honour, gorgeously arrayed in 

» garb of other days, waited upon the 

wincely banquetters. In the galleries 
with which this spacious hall was sur- 
rounded, shone all, and more than all, 
that my poor imagination could conceive 
of what was brilliant in riches, or captiva- 
ting in beauty. Countless rows of Jadies, 
whose diamonds, jewels, and splendid 
attire were their least powerful charms, 
looked down from their lofty seats on the 
rich scene beneath, themselves forming 
a show as dazzling and as beautiful as that 
of which they were spectators. Under 
these galleries, and behind the banquet- 
ting tables, were a multitude of gentle- 
men, dressed as if to attend a court, but 
whose garb, although rich enough to have 
adorned a royal drawing-room, could not 
distinguish them in such a high scene as 
this. Amongst these we wandered for a 
few minutes, undistinguished and unre- 
garded. I saw several young persons 
dressed as I was, so was under no embar- 
rassment from the singularity of my habit, 
and only rejoiced, as 1 hung on my uncle’s 
arm, at the magical splendour of such a 
scene, and at his goodness for procuring 
ime the pleasure of beholding it. 

‘ By and by, I perceived that my uncle 
had acquaintances among those who were 
under the galleries, and seemed, like our- 
selves, to be mere spectators of the solem- 
nitv. ‘They recognised each other with a 
single word, sometimes only with a gripe 
of the hand—exchanged some private 
signs, doubtless—and gradually formed a 
little group in the centre of which we 
were placed. 

‘Ts itnota grand sight, Lilias!” said 
my uncle. ‘* All the noble, and all the 
wise, and all the wealthy of Britain, are 
there assembled.”’ 

*“' It is, indeed,’ said I, ‘* ail that my 
mind could have fancied of regal power 
and splendour.” 

‘ « Girl,” he whispered—and my uncle 
can make his whispers as terribly empha- 
tic as his thundering voice,—*‘ all that is 
noble and worthy in this fair land are there 
assembled —but it is to bend like slaves 








and sycophants before the throne of a new 
usurper.” 

‘1 looked at him, and the dark heredi- 
tary frown of our unhappy ancestor was 
black upon his brow. 

« « For God’s sake,” | whispered, ‘* con- 
sider, sir, where we are.” 

‘« Pear nothing,’ he said; * we are 
surrounded by friencds.”—As he proceeded, 
his strong and muscular frame shook with 
suppressed agitation.— See,” he said, 
‘‘yonder bends Norfolk, renegade to his 
Catholic faith ; there stoops the Bishop of 
——, traitor to the church of England; 
and,—shame of shames!— yonder the 
gigantic form of Errol bows his head be- 
fore the grandson of his father’s murderer ! 
But a sign shall be seen this night amongst 
them ‘ Mene, Mene, TVekel, Upharsin,’’ 
shall be read on these walls, as distinctly 
as the spectral hand-writing made them 
visible on those of Belshazzar !” 

«« For God’s sake,” said I, dreadfully 
alarmed, ‘ it is impossible you can medi- 
tate violence in such a presence !” 

««¢ None is intended, fool,’? he answer- 
ed, ‘nor can the sliglitest mischance hap- 
pen, providing you will rally your boasted 
courage, and obey my direction. But do 
it coolly and quickly, for there are an 
hundred lives at stake.” 

«« Alas! what can | do?” I asked in the 
utinost terror. 

‘«* Only be prompt to execute my bid- 
ding,” said he; ‘it is but to lifta glove— 
Mere, hold this in your hand—throw the 
train of your dress over it—be firm, com- 
posed, and ready—or, at all events, I step 
forward inyself.” 

‘“ Ifthere is no violence designed,” I 
said, taking, mechamically, the iron glove 
he put into my hand. 

‘[ could not conceive his meaning; 
but, inthe exalted state of mind in which 
[ beheld him, | was convinced that dis- 
obedience on my part would lead to some 
wild explosion. I felt, from the emer- 
gency of the occasion, a sudden presence 
of mind, and resolved to do any thing that 
might avert violence and bloodshed. I 
was not long held in suspense. <A loud 
flourish of trumpets, and the voice of he- 
ralds, were mixed with the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs, while a champion, armed at 
all points, like those I had read of in ro- 
mances, attended by squires, pages, and 
the whole retinue of chivalry, pranced for- 
ward, mounted upon a barbed steed. — His 
challenge, in defiance of all who dared im- 
peach the title of the new sovereign, was 
recited aloud—once, and again. 

*** Rush in at the third sounding,” said 
my uncle to me; *f bring me the para- 
der’s gage, and leave mine in Jieu of it.” 

‘TI could not see bow this was to bedone, 
as we were surrounded by people on ail 
sides. But, at the third sounding of the 
trumpets, a lane opened, as if by word 
of command, betwixt me and the cham- 


” 


pion, and my uncle’s voice said,—* Now, | 


Lilias, now!” 
‘With a swift, and yet steady step, and 
with a presence of mind for which L have 


| 





i. 
never since been able to Account, 4 gi. 
charged the perilous commission | Z 
hardly seen, I believe, as [ exchay a 
pledges of battle, and in an instant ae the 
‘* Nobly done, my girl!” said my — 
at whose side I found myself, ar 
as I was before, by the interposition oo 
bye-standers. ‘ Cover our retreat ‘ 
tlemen,”’ he whispered to those sa 
him. 

‘Room was made for us to approach the 
wall, which seemed to Open, and we were 
again involved in the dark Passages 
through which we had formerly passed 
In a small anti-room my uncle stopped, 
and hastily muffling me tn a mantle which 
was lying there, we passed the guards— 
threaded the labyrinth of empty streets 
and courts, and reached our retired lodg. 
ings without attracting the least attention,’ 

At the next interview with his uncle, 
Darsie finds that he still dreams of the 
restoration of the house of Stuart, and 
wishes to persuade his nephew to join in 
the rash enterprise. ‘The party now pro- 
ceedto the house of Father Crackeathorpe, 
where they find Wandering Willie, and af. 
terwards Joshua Geddes arrives in search 
of Latimer, and another stranger also enters 
the house, who turns out to be Peter 
Peebles, come in quest of Alan Fairford, 
Nanty Ewart also is ultimately of the par- 
ty, as well as Alan himself, with the let 
ter from Father Buonaventure. Peebles 
had gota warrant from a silly justice, 
loxley, to arrest Alan for deserting his 
cause, and Redgauntlet determined to 
turn it to his advantage by arresting Fair 
ford; this Ewart resists, but 1s so@n put 
down by Redgauntlet. ‘The plot now 
thickens apace: Geddes and Alan are 
kept in custody, while Dar:ie Latimer 
isled by his uncle to aband of associates, 
who prove to be jacobites, conspiring for 
the restoration of the House of Stuart; 
but Redgauntlet was the only man really 
ardent in the cause, if we except Father 
Buonaventure, who proves an inportant 
personage. Several of the conspirators 
were English gentiemen who still held 
their estates, which they did not like to 
risk, and they objected that no effort would 
be successful, unless Charles Edward him- 
self were at its head, when Redgauntlet 
stated that Charles was not only in Eng- 
land, but in the room :— 

*There was a deep pause. Those 
among the conspirators whom mere habit, 
or desire of preserving consistency, had 
engaged in the atfeir, now saw with terror 
their retreat cut off; and others, who at a 
distance had regarded the proposed enter 
prise as hopeful, tre nbled when the mic- 
ment of actually embarking in It was thus 
unexpectedly and almost inevitably, pre 
cipitated,.’ 

«« How now, my lords and gure 
men!” said Redgauntlet ; ‘ Is it — 
and rapture that keeps you thus ae? 
where are the eager welcomes that ai: 
be paid your rightful king, who a — 
time confides his person to the care 0 ith 
subjects, unfettered by the hair-breadt! 
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there are no Catholic priests in his com- 
vay. 1 would not intrude on the pri- 
vate conscience of my sovereign, but, as 
qunworthy son of the Church of Eng- 
lind, it is my duty to consider her secu- 


rity.” 


bark or mew about his Majesty, 
Redgauntlet. ‘* Oid Shaftesbury himself 
cold not wish a prince’s person more se- 
cure from Popery—which may not be the 
worst religion in the world, notwithstand- 
ig—Any more doubts, gentlemen? can 
nomore plausible reasons be discovered 
for postponing the payment of our duty, 


ments? Meantime, your King waits your 
eclaration—by my faith he hath but a 
frozen reception !°”? 


Charles Edward is no other than the ci- 
devant Father Bounaventure, who forth | 
wth receives the homage of the lieges | 
brestat; while in | 
ichemes, they find by a paper which | 
comes into their hands, that they are be- 
vayed, and that General Campbell is ap- | 
proaching with a whole battalion from 





Carlisle, They now think of the best | 
Neans of escape for the unfortunate 
prince ; 
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d severe privations of his for- 
tion? I hope there is no gen- 
jeman here that is not ready to redeem, 
his prince's presence, the pledge of | fi- 
delity which he offered in his absence? 

«|, at least,’”’ said the young nobleman, 
resolutely and laying his hand on his 
word, “will not be that coward. If 
me to these shores, I will be 
him welcome, and to de- 
fe and fortune to his service.” 

‘« Before Cot,” said Mr. Meredith, «I 
ot see that Mr. Redgauntlet has left us 


escapes 3! 
met exped 


‘« Stay,” said Summertrees, “ there is 
Has he brought 


«« Nota man of them,” said Redgaunt- 


‘«T trust,’ said Dr. Grumball, “ that 


‘«Nota Popish dog or cat is there, to 
”? said 





harge of our oaths and engage- 


lt may be necessary to state that 





the midst of their | 





“y . . 

You may spare all considerations con- | 
(ng me, gentlemen,” again repeated 
ples ‘yon mountain of Criifel shall | 
?% soon as I will.’ 


} 
| 
Most threw themselves at his feet with | 
' 


a) 
“ping and entreaty ; some one or two | 


| 


IN confusion from the apartment, | 


Were heard riding off. Unnoticed in| 


suc} . . ° ° . 

~ a Scene, Darsie, his sister, and Red- | 
sauntlet, 
Other by t 


drew together, and held each 
Atenel ap hands, as those who, when | 
tlermine t tay founder in the storin, | 
death to - take their chance of life and | 
OA gether, 
man bag scene of confusion, a gentle- 
a black wh he in a riding habit, with 
ones ~ € in his hat, but without any 
) their ae ‘ Cou teau~de-ch asse, Walked in- 
"a tay ene without ceremony. He 
» ‘Mn, gentlemanly man, with a 


afms 


' considering how } 


look and bearing decidedly military. He 
had passed through their guards, if inthe 
confusion they now maintained any, with- 
out stop or question, and now stood, al- 
most unarmed, among armed men, who, 
nevertheless, gazed on him as the angel of 
destruction.’ 

««¢ You look colily on me, gentlemen,” 
he said; ‘ Sir Richard Glendale—my lord 
—we were not always such strangers. Ha, 
Pate-in-Peril, how is it with you? and 
you, too, Ingoldsby—I must not call you 
by any other naime—why do you receive 
an old friend so coldly ? But you guess 
my errand.’”’ 

««« And are prepared for it, general,’’ 
said Redgauntlet; ‘‘ we are not men tobe 
penned up like sheep for the slaugliter.”’ 

‘« Pshaw! you take it too seriously— 
let me speak but one word with you.” 

««« No words can shake our purpose,” 
said Redgauntlet, ‘* were your whole com- 
mand, as [ suppose is the case, drawn 
round the house.” 

“Tam certainly not unsupported,” said 
the general; but if you would hear 


me——’’ 


«<< Hear me, sir, said the Wanilerer, step- 
ping forward ; “1 suppose I am the mark 
you aim at—I surrender myself willingly, 
to save those gentlemen’s danger—let this 
at least avail in their favour.” 

‘© An exclamation of ‘* Never, never!” 
broke from the little body of partisans, 
who threw themselves round the unfor- 
tunate prince, and would have seized or 
struck down Campbell, had it not been 
that he remained with his arms folded, and 
a look, rather indicating impatience be- 
cause they would not hear him, than the 
least apprehension of violence at their 
hand.’ 

‘At length he obtained a moment's 
silence. “{L do not,” said he, ‘* know 
this gentleman,’—making a_ profouo! 
bow to the unfortunate prince)—** Ido 
not wish to know him; itis a knowledge 
which would suit neither of us.’’ 

‘* Our ancestors, nevertheless, haye 
been well acquainted,” said Charles, una- 
ble tosuppress, even in that hoar of dread 
and danger, the panful recollections of 
fallen royalty.’ 

«© In one word, General Campbell,”’ 


said Redgauntlet, is it to be peace or 


war?—You are aman of honour, and we 
can trust you.” 

«<P thank you, sir,” said the general ; 
‘€ and | reply, that the answer to your 
question rests with yourself, Come, lo 
not be fools, gentlemen 5 there was perhaps 
no great harm meant or intended by your 
gathering together in this obscure corner, 
for a bear-baiting, or a cock-fighting, or 


whatever other amusement you may have 


intended ; but it was a littke imprudent, 
you stand with govern- 
ment, and it has occasioned some anxiety, 
exaggerated accounts of your purpose 
have been laid before gove nment by the 
information of a traitor in your own coun- 
sels: and [ was sent down post to take the 
co:unmand of a sufficient number ot troops, 





| 





in case these calumnies should be found 
to have any real foundatiou. Ihave come 
here, of course, sufficiently supported both 
with cavalry and infantry, to do whatever 
might be necessary ; but my commands 
are—and J am sure they agree with my 
inclination—to make no arrests, nay, to 
make no further inquiries of any kind, if 
this good assembly will consider their own 
interests so far as to give up their imme- 
diate purpose, and return quietly home to 
their own houses.” 

*<* What !—all?” exclaimed Sir Richard 
Glendale—* all, without exception ?” 

«<* All, without one single exception,” 
said the general ; *‘ such are my orders. 
[f you accept my terms, say so, and make 
haste; for things may happen to interfere 
with his majesty’s kind purposes towards 
you all.” 

‘** Tlis majesty’s kind purposes !”’ said 
the Wanderer. “ Dol hear you aright, 
sir??? 

‘« T speak the king’s very words, from 
his very lips,” replied the general. ‘** I 
will,’ said his majesty, ‘ deserve the con- 
filence of my subjects, by reposing my 
security in the fidelity of the millions who 
acknowledge my titlhe—in the good sense 
and prudence of the few who continue, 
from the errors of education, to disown 
it.’ —His Majesty will not even believe that 
the most zealous Jacobites who yet remain 
can nourish a thought of exciting a civil 
war, Which must be fatal to their families 
and themselves, besides spreading blood- 
shed and ruin through a peaceful land. 
He cannot even believe of his kinsman, 
that he would engage brave and generous, 
though mistaken men, in an attempt which 
must ruin all who have escaped former 
calamities; and he is canvinced that, did 
Curiosity or any other motive lead that 
person to visit this country, he would 
soon see it was his wisest course to return 
to the continent; and his majesty com- 
passionates his situation too much to offer 
any obstacles to his doing so.” 

‘els this real?’ said Redgauntlet. 
‘® Can you mean this?—-Am [f—are all, 
or any, of these gentlemen at liberty, with- 
out interruption, to embark in’ yonder 
brig, which f see is now again appruach- 
ing the shore?” 

‘You, sir—all—any of the gentlemen 
present,”’ said the general,—‘* ak whom 
the ve-sel can contain are at liberty to 
embark uninterrupted by me ; but | ad- 
vise none to go off who have not powerful 
reasons, unconnected with the present 
meeting, for this will be remembered 
against no one.” 

“+ “Then, gentlemen,” said Redgauntlet, 
clasping his bands together as the words 
burst trom him, “ the cause ts lost for 
ever.” 

The Pretender and Redgauntlet avail 
themselves of the offer. Darsie recovers 
the estates and title of his father, and be- 
coiwnes Sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet; and 
Alan Fairford marries Lilhas — events 
which, we doubt not, our readers had, ere 
now, anticipated; and thus encls the novel 
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of Redgauntlet—a_ novel which, while 
contains much to be praised, has al 
something to be censured. 


thor. 


dificult to find many more; for even t! 


Quaker, Joshua Geddes, is made to devi- 
ate so far from the strictness of his sect, as 
to use some very unseemly words, and 
oaihs too. Several parts of the novel are 
tedious, though, as a whole, it possesses 
It is wrilten in that 


considerable interest. 
easy, yet nervous and perspicuous styl 


which distinguishes the works of this au- 
thor; and the story, notwithstanding the 
interruptions itmeets with by the epistolary 

ode of telling it, is interesting and admi- 
Redgauntiet, though 


sably sustained, : 
much inferior to some of the previo 


posterity. 
ty SD ee 


Conversations on the Bible. 


12mo, pp. 437. London, 1824. 


Tue existence of internal power is known 
by external operation; the existence of un- 
derived power from infinite productions ; 
and the same principle is manifested through 


the whole field of possible exertion. 
native strength and varied excellencics 


genius and of intellectual vigour are ascer- 
tained by their effusions. The female mind 
lias often been unjustly robbed of her na- 
tive honours, but the facts are daily increas- 
ing in number to evince her utle to emi- 


neice. 


With undaunted boldness and singular 
success, the ladies have entered and ex- 


plored almost every field of literature. 


history, in geography, 11 natural philosophy, 


in descriptive and in fictitious compositi 


they have greatly excelled, and produced 


many entertaining and useful works; and the 
author before us has amply vindicated the 
She has been happy 


honour of her sex. ' 
the selection of her subject, and the mi 


ner in which she has discussed it may wei! | 
cause many of our divines to blush. In-| 
deed there is reason to suspect that she is | 
allied to the clerical tribe, and if not, she | 
has certainly often travelled the field from 
whence they collect the materials of their 


public instructions. 
Of the design of her work the author 


farms us in the preface, that, ‘ Incredibleas | 
it may seem, there is certainly an erroncous | 
indifference in many people who venerate 
the scriptures as the volume of inspiration, 


Sg re eo 


The first thing 
that will strike the reader is that the inci- 
dents are not new, but that many of them, 
with little variation, have figured in his 
former works ; and, in reading Redgaunt, 
let, we are perpetually reminded of the 
Antiquary, Waverley, Rob Roy, Quentin | 
Durward, and other romances of the au- 
We have already noticed some very 
vulgar expressions, and yet it would not be 


us | were matured and well informed; therefore 
works of this author, is much superior to 
St. Ronan’s Well, though it is probable 
neither of them will reach a very remote 


By a Lapy. 


‘he | ing awhele harimontous in all parts, because 


it | plays the treasure in the clearest point of 
oO, view. 

‘The value of scripture history,’ she adds, 
‘as the only authentic account we possess 
of the earliest ages, and the most instruc- 
tive mirror of man, is perhaps not yet esti- 
mated as it ought to be, for in it only we 
contemplate characters and ¢ vets, record- 
ed without prejudice or partiality. ‘To in- 
vite young persons, who are yet unapprised 
of the pleasures and advantages within their 
reach, to begin the delightful study, the foi- 
lowing elements are ofiered with the unaf- 
fected diiiidence which becomes so imper- 
fect a work. A connected view of the 
principal narrative of the scriptures, with 
very brief illustrations from authors of ac- 
knowledged credit, is ail that is attempted.’ 

The plan of the work is a conversation 
e,}| carried on betwecn a mother, her sou, and 
two daughters; their ages are not men- 
tioned, but as it is hinted that the son was 
atiending the university, though the young- 
est of the three, the conversation is under- 
stood to be between persons whose minds 


——— 





ie 


Oe 


the language is made to correspond. In 
the hands of pious and intelligent mothers, 
this will be found a useful manual of in- 
struction for the Sabbath evenings, or upon 
the sacred festival days of the church. Of 
the masterly and ingenious manner in 
which this mother conducts her conuversa- 
tion, the following extracts are given as 
specimens, Speaking of the scriptures in 
general, she says:— 

‘They were composed by different hands 
and in different ages ond countries, yet form- 





of | the writers were divinely taught, and their la- 
bours were all directed toone end, namely to 
show the defection cimean fromthe righteous- 
ness 1 which he was created, and the con- 
sequent forfeiture of eternal life, the total 
and uniform depravity of his heart from 
that moment, and the mode of his restora- 
tion by the unmevited favour of the sove- 
reign, creator, and disposer of all things— 
In| through a Redeemer. ' 
‘Connected with and illustrating this one 
m.| grand design, the Bible gives us a history of 
the creation of the world and the rise and 
fall of nations, the origin of languages and 
arts, and a variety of particulars of which 
in} we have no other account, which bears the 
in-| credible marks of authenticity. The Bible 
consists Of narrative and doctrines, precept, 
and propheey. The importance and sublimity 
of each would alone demonstrate their divine 
H origin, if external evidence were deficient. 
But of this, too, there is enough; for the 
sacred book has undergone the scrutiny of 
enemics and yet stands and will ever stand 
the triumphant monument of truth,’ 
‘ Prophecy is unquestionahly the most ob- 
| scure portion of the Scriptures, yet is suf- 
| ficiently plain to form the great palladium 
_of their origin, the chiefargument of their 





in- | 


to the study of the Old Testament, espe-| divinity. Its predictions are so far beyond 


cially the writings of Moses. They rever- 


ence the New Testaments, as the ‘ 


is the casket, the other is the key which « 


vospel of 


the penetration of human intellect, and 
the accomplishment of these predictions are 
ne so multiplied and exact as no art of man or 
lass) Com binau 
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right hardened infidelity is compelled tp 
fer both the presence and the - 
something more than human,’ neh 

We shall only give one specimen of ma 
excellent ones that might he given of n 
pleasing and instructive manner in which we 
conversation is conducted. Seeakin, 
the arrival of Jacob to his uncle Laban : 
mother introduces him thus: ‘ Confdline 
in his efheient shield (after the Vision be had 
of God) he cheerfully pursued Me iece 
eastward, till he came toa well neni test 
Springs of water are rare in that country 
and wells only at considerable distances ¢ 
that, wherever they are found, they are the 
resting-piaces of travellers, and the centre 
of communication for the inhabitants, fo, 
there they assembled at certain hours to 
water their cattle. That time had not et 
arrived, the stone that covered the ad’ 
lay upon its mouth, but the Shepherds w 
collecting, aud Jacob embraced so favour. 
ble an opportunity for inguiring for Lalian 
the son of Nahor. The answer he receised 
was not less grateful than the water whic) 
now refreshed his wearied frame: they 
knew Laban ; he was well, and the maiden 
who approached with her sheep to the cis 
tern was Rachel, his daughter. 

* Catherine. Now here is a circumstance 
so apparently trivial as to offer us nothing, 
yet its coincidence with a custom of the 
present day Is strikingly remarkable, “ The 
stone lay on the well’s mouth,” is incidental- 
ly said, and modern travellers report that in 
Arabia, they cover the wells, lest the sand 
which is put in motion by the wind should 
quite stop them up. They wait till the 
flocks are all gathered together, before they 
begin to draw water, and when they have 
finished the well is imimediately closed up 
again, 

Airs. W. Our conversations would be 
protracted Leyoud our pian, were we to ¢% 
hibit every fact illustrative of the authentl 
city of scripture history, yet we are sone- 
times arrested so forcibly, that we canit 
easily pass on. Let us now, however, re- 
turn to our traveller, whom we left watc- 
ing with a palpitating heart, the approaci 
of his fair cousin. 

Laban, the brother of Rebekah, had two 
daughters ; Leah,the elder,was not handsame, 
but Rachel, the younger, was beautiful! Over 
powered by her unexpected appearance, bis 
spirits exhausted by a long journey of neat 
ly five hundred miles, and recoilecting bis 
forlorn situation, an exile from his fatiers 
house, Jacob could not restrain his tea"; 
while he told her he was her rclative—the 
son of her father’s sister! Then, cautious! 
removing the stone, he drew water for her 
flock, while she ran to carry the news 0! his 
arrival to her father. Laban himselt came 
out to receive him, and the fugitive Wo 
conducted to the house with the ett 
expressions of joy and affection, Console 
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| now by the caresses of his new friends 
| Jacob found himself at home in his well 
family. He took an interest in their affairs 
and ashare in their labours. Days nr 
weeks rolled pleasantly away, but ‘he salt 
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— - sats nm 
ing his capacity for briefness, 

to give hima salary for his ser- 
because it was unreasonable that 

hould be received without compensa- 
whey ® He bid him therefore to fix his own 
and Jacob required no time to de- 

The charms of Rachel had cap- 
is affections, the voice of avarice 
«ae silent, and love alone preferred her 
re ror Rachel ; the beautiful shepherdess 
ay all he required! Seven years would 
serve, were she the reward ! U nwilling 
with his nephew, or to alienate his 
amily from that of Isaac, Laban gladly ac- 
cepted the offer. Time now moved on 
ciken wings—years were but days in the 
«timation of Jacob he kept the herds of 
vis kinsman, and felt neither the noon-day 
ag nor the midnight dew, for in the so- 
ciety vf Rachel every toil was delightful. 
Seven years were completed, and he claim- 
aj bis reward. Laban prepared for the 
vedding. The neighbours were invited, and 
the banquet was spread, But a cruel dis- 
appointment awaited the lover, for the de- 
eittul Laban, favoured by the eastern cus- 
tom, and covering the bride with a long 
veil, united him to Leah, instead of Rachel ! 

‘Charles. Then the imposition that Jacob 
practised on his father was returned upon 
his own head. 

‘Mrs. W. Yes, Lut we do not choose that 
others should do unto us as we do unto 
them, and Jacob accordingly grieved, and 
indignantly complained of the cheat. He 
ladserved for Rachel, why then was Leah, 
the distgreeable Leah imposed on him? 
They who commit injustice are seldom 
wihout an excuse, and the crafty syrian 
had one at hand. It was not their custom, 
hesaid, to give away the younger daughter 
before the elder, but seeing poor Jacob had 
sven his heart wholly to Rachel, another 
seven year's servitude might obtain her also. 
No price was too great to obtain the object 
it bis affection, and another period of bon- 
vage was readily undertaken by the devot- 
ed lover,’ 


Laban, observ 
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Memoirs of the Life and Chavacicr of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke. By James 
Prior, Esq. 

(Concluded from p. 370.) 
Mr. Prion dwells at some length on the 
“emorable dispute between Mr. Fox and 


Mr. Burk 
Mr. Burke, which estranged the latter from | 


ue ranks Of opposition, and vindicates the 
subject of his memoir avainst the party 
"hich treated him with so much cruelty, 
“ucn they no longer had the advantage of 
> seat talents. [Le 230 retorts on Mr. 
in iuconsistency, and supports it by a 
“cular anecdote :—— 

‘Te was not one of the least remarkable 
eee, _ period, that the very next 
ma — ch occupied the Ltouse of Com- 
red Me “a brought forward by Mr. Fes, 
Me ive attacking others for their in- 
sek wi ‘cela calculated to render his 
he glaring, as in the late quarrel he 
Ete gre aliuded to difference of opi- 

wta Mi, Burke on this very point—to 
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whom, in fact, the present was a strong, 
though unavowed acknowledgment of the 
superiority of his views on a great consti- 
tutional question. ‘This measure was the 
bill for empowering juries to try the ques- 
tions, both of law and fact, in prosecutions 
for libel. 

‘Jt has been already noticed, that a bill 
for this purpose was introduced by Mr. 
Dowdeswell, in January, 1771, in conse- 
quence of the discussions which arose from 
the verdict of the jury in Almon’s trial for 
publishing Jumus’s Letter to the King. 
This bill, Mr. Burke, as the moving spirit 
of his party, not onl y suggested but drew 
up with his own hand andsupported in the 
house by an able speech. Ministry, how- 
ever, resisted it, and among others Mr. Fox 
pointedly. Lord Shelburne and his friends 
gave ita hollow support; Mr. George Gren- 
ville and his party scouted it; and Mr. 
Horne ‘Tooke attacked it anonymously in 
the newspapers ;—so much were the judg- 
ment and constitutional knowledge of Mr. 
Burke even then in advance of those of his 
ablest contemporaries. ‘This ungracious 
reception probably prevented him from re- 
newing it. Mr. Fox, at the present mo- 
ment, adopted it as hisown; and though it 
is an understood rule for one member of 
Parliament, before he seizes upon the pro- 


him, Mr. Fox did not think this necessary, 
although no breach bad then (February) 
taken place between them: he said nothing 
to Mr. Burke, made no apolugy, acknow- 
ledged no obligation, but adopted the spirit, 
and as nearly as possible, the words of his 
billof 17741. It is difficult to suppose he 
did not know’ who the real author was, 
though this may be; but the bill itself, from 
having opposed it, he could not well have 
forgotten. Whatever merit, therefore, be 
in this celebrated measure, and there is un- 
questionably much, the larger proportion of 
it unquestionably belongsto Mr. Burke.’ 
Ina note, Mr. Prior gives the chief heads 
of each bill, which shows, to use a common 
expression, that they are as hike cach other 
as two peas.—Mr. Prior has not collected 
many new anecdotes connected with Mr, 
Burke’s parliamentary conduct, but some of 
them, though not new, are worth quoting :— 





‘In the debate on the volunteer bill, 


'some squibbing took place with Mr. Sheri- 


dan; Mr. Burke observed, that long 

speeches without good materials were 

dangerous, quoting some popular doggrel of 

the American war— 

¢6¢ Solid men of Boston, banish strong pota- 
tions 5 

‘<< Solid men of Boston, make no long ora- 
tions. Bow, wow, wow.” 


‘When the wit, fancying that the first line 
of the couplet, if not the second, applied 
rather too forcibly to him, keenly retorted 
hy saying, that he remembered some other 
lines from the same approved author— 


‘¢¢Now it hapt to the country he went fora 
blessing, 
‘And from his state caddy to get a new 





lesseD 5 


position of another, to communicate with | 
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‘« He went to daddy Jenky, by trimmer Hal 
attended, 
‘“ In such company, good lack! how his 
morals must be mended. 
“ Bow, wow, wow.” 

Mr. Burke appears to have been a very 
affectionate father, and never recovered 
from the shock the death of his son gave 
him :— 

‘ The loss of such a companion and con- 
fidant, the unexpected and irremediable 
destruction of the hopes entertained of his 
advancement and fame, and, as the only re- 
maining child, the consequent extinction of 
the hopes of descendants to continue his 
name, was naturally felt with excessive 
poignancy. It shook his frame indeed to its 
centre, and though without the slightest 
effect on bis intellectual energies, his bodily 
powers rapidly declined. He never after- 
wards could bear to look towards Beacons- 
field Church, the place of his interment ; 
nor was he perhaps for any length of time 
ever absent from his mind, except whemen- 
gaged in literary composition, which there- 
fore became-rather a relief than a labour, 
The late Bishop of Meath (O’Beirne) used 
to say that the first time he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him after the melancholy 
event, he was shocked to observe the change 
which it had produced in his appearance ; 
his countenance displayed traces of decay 
and of mental anguish, his chest was ob- 
viously much sunk, and altogether exhibited 
the appearance of one bowed down both in 
frame and in spirit by affliction. 

‘ Nearly alli his private letters and publi- 
cations written after this time contain many 
and pathetic allusions to his loss, and in his 
conversation they were still more frequent. 
He called him “ the hope of his house,” 
‘€the prop of his age,” “his other and 
better self.” Writing to a relation on the 
birth of a son, he said, ‘* may he live to be 
the staff of your age and close your eyes in 
peace, instead of, like me, reversing the 
order of nature and having the melancholy 
otlice to close Ais.” To Mr. (now Baron) 
Smith he writes: * So heavy a calamity has 
fallen upon me as to disable me for business 
and to disqualify me for repose. The ex- 
istence I have I do not know that I can call 
life * * Good nights to you—I never can 
have any.” ‘lo Sir Hercules Langrishe he 
talks of the remainder of ‘his “* short and 
cheerless existence in this world.” Ina 
letter to Lord Auckland, he says, *f For m y- 
sclfor for my family (alas! I have none) [ 
have nothing to hope or to fear in this’ 
world.” The /etter to a noble lord speaks 
of * the sorrows of a desolate old man.” 
And again, ** The storm has gone over me; 
and I lye like one of those old oaks which 
the late hurricane has scattered about me. 
I am stripped of all my honours; [am torn 
up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth.” “Tam alone, Ihave none to meet 
my enemies in the gate. I greatly deceive 
myself if, in this hard season of life, I would 
vive a peck of refuse wheat for all that is 
called fame and honour in the world ;” and 
numberless others scattered through his sub- 
sequent writings.’ 
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Of his domestic habits and his conversa- 
tional talents, Mr. Prior gives the following 
account :— 

* At table his habits were temperate, pre- 
ferring the lighter to the stronger wines, in 
opposition to Johnson's gradation of liquors, 
** claret for boys, port for men, brandy for 
heroes; ‘‘ then,” said he, ‘ give me claret, 
for Llike to be a boy, and partake of the 
honest hilarity of youth.” Ata later period 
of his life, when exhausted by mental ex- 
ertion or attacks of indigestion, arising from 
close application, he was accustomed to 
take large quantities of water hot as it could 
be drunk; ‘ warm water,” said he, * sickens, 
hut Aot water stimulates.” Inallusion part- 
ly to this habit, the writer of a picce in imi- 
tation of “ Retaliation,” who applies the 
different kinds of wine, as Goldsmith had 
done dishes, to his characters—as port to 
Johnson, champaign to Garrick, burgundy 
to Reynolds,—thus says of the orator : 

“ To Burke a pure libation bring, 

Fiesh drawn from pure Cas/a/ian spring 5 

With civic oak the goblet bind, 

Fit emblem of his patriot mind ; 

Let Clio as his taster sip, 

And Hermes hand it to bis lip.” 

‘An amiable feature in Mr. Burke’s dis- 
position was a dislike to any thing iike de- 
traction, or that insinuation against private 
character too often tolerated even in what 
is called good society, which, without 
amounting to slander, produces nearly the 
same effects, When this occurred in his 
own house by any one with whom be was 
familiar, he would directly check it, or drop 
a hint to that effect; “ Now that you have 
began with his defects, | presume you mean 
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to finish with a catalogue of his virtues,” | 


and sometines said,-thorgh mildly, ‘*cen- 
soriousness is allied to none of the virtues.” 


When introduced by others whom it might , 


have been rude to interrupt, he took the 
part of the accused by apologies, or by 
urging a different construction of their ac- 
tions, and, as soon as he could, changed the 
subject. 

‘Johnson, who denied him scarcely any 
other talent or merit, would not adinit that 
he possessed wit; he always got into the 
imire, he said, by attempting it. Wilkes, 
however, who certainly was no mean judge, 
thought differently ; so did Boswell; so did 
Mr. Windham; so did Mr. Courtenay, 
himself a wit, who thus commences an ode 
addressed to Mr, Malone, from Bath— 

“| Whilst you illamine Shakspeare’s page, 
And dare the future critic’s rage, 
Or on the past refine; 

Here many an eve I pensive sit, 

No Burke pours out the stream of wit, 
No Boswell joys o’er wine.’ 

‘ The same opinion was entertained by suc- 
cessive Hlouses of Commons for many years, 
and from those members—and they were 
no small number-—who smarted under its 
lash, there were frequent exclamations 
against what they termed “ the wantonness 
of lis wit and the liceutiousness of his elo- 
quence,” —a quality which, as an auxiliary 





in debate, when under prudent manage- | 
ment, and subserv.ent to something more | 
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solid, he found very effective ; Lord 


Mr. Pitt, when he had no more effectual 
> 


answer to give to his keener sallies, which) lence here is extensive and judi 
was not untrequently the case, used to term} in every place I visited, 
thei * the overflowing ofa mind, the rich-) marked her ladyship has travelled OVER the 





North ‘“ myleddie;” thousands of them, } 
2 R : ’ 
was in this respect his only competitor, and posed to think, would, upon an ¢ 
Mr. Sheridan afterwards his only superior. be at her command, and lay q 


‘im dis. 
Mergency 
Own thes 
er heneyy,. 
for it will be re. 


lives in her cause. In short, h 


ness of whose wit was unchecked for the) Iloly Land, I found the name of Stanho 
. . . } . . . ‘4 ” 
time by its wisdom ;” and an able anony-— mentioned, cither in one Way OF Other, wi) 
. ‘ ° } od ° . i) 
mous writer, during the American war, the Inghest veneration and respect "hs 


nimong other distinguishing characteristics of letter of recommendation, indeed, y 
his mind, particularly points to his ** sar- | ber band, in favour of travellers, may 


castic wit.” For Johnson’s remark, how- 


ever, there was some foundation in occa- | 


sional fits of punning, to which he gave way 
round the social table among intimate 


friends, in order, as he said, to amuse the | 


ladies; and these were sometimes so in- 
different as to draw down smart rallies from 


his niece, Miss French, with ‘really, uncle, | 


that is very poor.’ * There now, you have 


quite spoiled it; we expected something 
better;” but there was sume little mali- 


cious pleasure even in his failures ; for the | 


less credit he gamed by his efforts, the 
more he was accustomed to smile at the 
disappointment of those who were in ex- 
pectauon of hearing something very fine. 
Lis main strength in conversation, how- 
ever, did not lie, like Johnson’s, so much in 
cutting repartee, asin amore playful cast 
of jocularity, though by no means destitute 
of pungency ; sometimes quaint and hu- 
morous, sometimes coarse enough, frequent- 
ly of classical origin or allusion, as several 
of the specimens preserved. by Boswell 
evince, but without the biting severity of 
the lexicograpber, which he characterized 
on one occasion very promptly and happi- 
ly in reply to Dr. Robertson the tnstorian, 
who observing that Johnson's rebukes were 
but righteous oil which did not break the 
head; ** Oil!” replied Mr. Burke, * oil of 
vitrio} !” 

Mr. Prior, though somewhat, perhaps, too 
enthusiastic a biographer, vives a good esti- 
mate of the moral, political, and literary 
character of Mr. Burke, which indeed it is 
dithcult to praise too highly, and his me- 
moir, which does justice to the memory Of 
agreat and much-calumniated = statesman 
is a valuable addition to our biography and» 
literature, 

+++ = — 
Egypt and the Holy Land, 
By Wi.- 


Travels in 
Turkey, Greece, Spain, &c. 
LiaM Rau WIxson, Esq. 

(Concluded from p. 372. 


Leavine Jerusalem where Mr. Wilson 
lingers with delight, and which he quits with 
regret, we find him visiting that eccentric 
female, Lady Esther Stanhope, at the ‘ Con- 
vent of Elias,’ near Sidow, who, however, 
on account of her indisposition, he did not 
see. He describes her ladyship as very 
liberal :— 

‘No person, in short, can be held in 
higher estimation; and more beloved, nay, 
idolized in that country; her name, even to 
the very lowest class, is always in the mouth 
of the tribes of Arabs ; by them she 1s 
sometimes styled “ princess,” and at another, 


\der 
y be 


' considered as a sufticient Passport, and be 


sure to meet with proper attention, 
| ‘It has naturally excited Surprise, that 
| her ladyship, who is of a highly cultivated 
mind, and an English-woman by birth and 
education, should prefer to live in tis re. 
mote corner of the earth, widely Separated 
from her friends in Engkand 3; and sarcastic 
snecrs have Leen most reprehensibly thrown 
out on this account. But may | not be 
allowed to assert, that her ladyship is uy 
questionably the most competent judge, to 
| choose a climate suited to her own health, 
| animo remanendt, and contribute to the hiap- 
piness and comfort of any particular class 
of her fellow creatures ; how can her right 
to this election be called in question any 
-more than that the reader or his friends, of 
either sex, should be blamed for fixing upon 
any particular spot on the continent, or 
elsewhere, as a permanent residence, cither 
for the benefit of health, economy, the pro- 
motion of benevolent objects, or other con- 
si ‘erations?’ 

Mr. Wilson afterwards proceeded to Da- 
mascus, from his account of which we 
quote a few particulars:— , 

‘The accommodation in the houses ofa 
superior class is in the back part: the i- 
inmates are here ina state of complete seclu- 
sion, and effectually guarded against all li- 
vation. There is a large quadrangular 
court, finely paved, ornamented with plants, 
and fountains of water, and open at top, Lo 
short, there is hardly one house i te place 
without a marble basin and water, to which 
one expression in scripture may be appli- 
cable. The floors of the apartments are 
covered with carpets, Jarge couches, like 
woul sacks, and pillows, where the Turks 
lie at their ease, in a reclimng_ posture, 
smoking the finest tobacco, and indulging 
in every sensual gratification, ‘There are 
few or no windows to the strect, but blank 
walls, with a gate or wicket, which 1s 9 
small as to require those who enter to stoop 
very low. Such narrow entries to tHe 
houses must have been alluded tom the eX 
pression used by Christ: himself, 1 aes 
to a question put to him, with respect 
the few who should be saved. The heuses 
are secured with wooden bolts and keys, ™ 
the same form as those at Jerusalem, ail 
merly described. It is impossible to deter- 
mine if these were the kind of locks and 
keys in use antiently, though there is cer 
tain evidence that the doors of houses an 











other places were secured in this way. 3 
‘The gardens are very numerous, but a 

order appears to be observed with ns. 

to planting trees. There are fruit-trees 
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kinds, one of these bears the plum 
iferent s its name from the city, or as 
abich fA ‘ha English language by that of 
nee Damascene. I formerly had oc- 
0a state that the walls inclosing the 
et were composed of mud, The mode 
ting these appears to resemble the 
slow ndopted in the formation of clay for 
tick’. There is first laid along the intended 
‘eof wall large boxes, open at top and bot- 
rom, and probably six feet and upwards in 
vagth, from three to. four 1n breadth, and | 
iom two to three In depth. ‘These are 
completely filled with such materials, after- 
cards lifted up from line to lhne, and a sini- | 
rocess is repeated, when they soon | 
onsolidate, and form a hard substance by 
she powerful heat of the sun. Similar ope- 
nuions are carried on till the wall is raised 
» the height and length it was proposed to 
te built. These walls I observed to be 
vfurated with small holes, inhabited by 
iards, which are seen sporting with de- 
jht, some of them of an enormous length, 
asking in the sun.’ 
At Damascus, Mr. Wilson had an inter- 
riew with the pacha, by meansof his minister: 
‘This public officer is a Jew by birth, of 
great badity strength, corpulent, and ap- 
pears to be the very image of King Henry 
ie Eighth of England. I found him ina 
ung blue gown, with a bushy beard, sitting 
in the attitude of a tailor cross-legged on 
\isshop-board, In a mean apartment, sur- 
rounded by several persons. He desired 
ne to be seated on his right band, when I 
pitmyself in a similar position, During 
tlis time, he examined and read over more 


at P 





than once the firman, when a number of 
saves entered, bringing coffee and pipes: 
iid afer presenting these, Mr. Morandi re- 
presented the nature of the complaint 
agunst the governor, and the person at the 
wrt. On this the minister rose and direct- 
éd us to follow him to the pacha, who was 
“another end of the palace, which we did 
weordingly, and conceiving that, from the 
wuth of two witnesses the authenticity of 
ily statement should be established, if re- 
site, Phad the male-driver and my ser- 
Fant in Walting for that purpose, I enter- 
‘lanapartment where the pacha was seated 
trossleuved on a superb carpet, tossing to 
und fro on his fingers strings of beads, and 
‘woking a pipe; I was then desired to sit 


humility on the part of one person making 
official representations to another, superior 
in point of rank. It was with difficulty [ 
could at this moment attempt to follow, in 
some degree, the gravity and taciturnity of 
countenance for which the Turks are so 
much distinguished. 1 have attempted to 
give a sketch of the interview, and regret 
that some distinguished artist had not been 
present to have given a correct represen- 
tation of the whole of this extraordinary 
scene. The air of superiority gnd haughti- 
ness assumed by the pacha was as striking 
as the deep humility of the minister ; and 
although | was a stranger to the Turkish 
tongue, yet T could sufficiently comprehend 
the language of countenance and signs, and 
judge trom the tone of voice, that an im- 
pression had been inade on the mind of the 
pacha by these statements. Lis eyes en- 
arged, he pulled up and drew the pipe 
from his mouth, louked steadily in the face 
of the minister when prostrate at his feet, 
and every action went to show the displea- 
syre the representation had excited, This 
veing ended, we left the pacha.’ 

From the Holy Land to Malta isa tole- 
rable jump, except to a reviewer; it is one, 
however, we shall make, for the sake of Mr. 
Wilson’s description :— 

‘The town is most romantically situated 
at the bottom of the western rock, which: is 
1400 feet in beighth, and is so strongly for- 
tified as to bid proud defiance to the com- 
bined powers of the whole world. The ex- 
cavations, or spacious galleries, were forin- 
ed out of the rock by the blasting of gun- 
powder, round that part of it to the north. 
It may be calculated at 1200 feet above the 
sands, and in each exeavation is artillery 
planted, pointing to the sea, which has a 
terrible aspect: the whole affords a wonder- 
ful specimen of human ingenuity and fa- 
bour. ‘To the south the rock ends in a 
plain, called Europa Pomt. One part of 
the top of this prodigious rock, the view 
trom which is very grand, has received the 
name of Apeshill, from the number of apes 
on it, which are particularly to be seen dur- 
ing the period the wind blows in an easter- 
ly direction, A considerable degree of 
danger is then to be apprehended by per- 
sons walking under it, from those animals 
throwing down large stones. There is game 
on this rock, but no sporting is permitted, 
as the report of musketry in such a place ts 





‘Pesite to him, with Morandi on my right 
= oe T also again put myself in the 
“ “ltuation, After clappivg his hands, 
i lrequently adopted in the East to 
tthe servants, several slaves brought in 


Ding P . . . 
ries and coffee, which were offered us. | 


he min; . r , 
ihinister then threw himself on his 


Nees . ‘ “~e 
"ees before the pacha, sometimes lifting | 


Nis h: oh ‘ae : : 

iy egy as if ina suppliant attitude, and 

+ i ae occasionally to bis breast, at 
$c asping “1 : 

: and holding them up per- 
Pendicularly, fe o P | 
"This body. _ = 
on ody tu and fro, and bowing his bead 
tang £round, , 
ii} Mion, | 
faved | 


pre p 


conceived the minister was en- 


arat 
ory to addressing his master, but 


“letwards |... : ; 
ards learned this was an attitude of 


calculated to create alarm. The principal 
street is one mile in length. Persons of all 
nations resort here, whose different cos- 





accompanied by a rocking | 
At the first view of this ex- | 


Ins i 0 : 
some act of Mahomedan devotion, | 


tumes are amusing. The Jews are most 
numerous ; they have a synazogue, and en- 
| toy a privilege which they prize very highly ; 
that of burying their dead in ground within, 
| whereas the fields set apart for Protestants 
aud Catholics is without the city, towards 
the lines. These were formerly buried pro- 
miscuously, but divisions have lately been 
made in the field to distinguish each. Not- 
withstanding that a mine of money has been 
expended on this commanding and most 
important situation,yet furthcrimprovements 
'are alwavs going on. Jt is to be regretted 

thot so many huuscs should be allowed to be 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


kept open on Sunday for the sale of liquor, 
where wine in such abundance is offered 
for sale, which must necessarily give rise to 
intoxication, and a train of concomitant 
evils. Drunkenness was indeed so preva- 
lent here during the period Lord Tyrawley 
was governor, that he invented a particular 
machine to punish the drunkard. On be- 
ing inclosed in it, the machine turned with 
such velocity of motion as to’occasion an 
operation which soon restored bin to 
sobriety.’ 

From Malta let us hie to Spain, where 
we find Mr. Wilson travelling trom Ossuna 
to Madrid in a diligence drawn by six 
mules :— 

‘ These are said to be preferred under an 
idea that they are more hardy and able to 
resist the heats of summer, and storms in 
winter. They were attached by ropes, and 
their necks loaded with noisy bells, which 
is said to be for cheering them. The 
wheels of this vehicle created a grating and 
most offensive noise. The driver wore a 
shallow round hat, edged with velvet, and 
on each side a riband was tied under his 
chin, a thick coarse brown jacket, most 
ludicrously ornamented on the back with 
the represevtation of a large pot of flowers, 
brown waistcoat, and short breeches, with 
strong leathern gaiters as high as the knee, 
and rows of small white buttons from thence 
to the ancle, like a string of nails. His 
shirt-collar was loose, and a coarse hand- 
kerchief, twisted or folded like a rope, 
thrown round the neck, and secured with a 
particular knot, and ared worsted sash, 
like that ofa serjeant on parade, was folded 
round the waist. This man sat im front of 
the machine, under a cabriolet, with a long 
whip, which is rarcly applied tothe animals, 
and accompanied by a lad who was at his 
command to leap from it as occasion re- 
quired, to regulate the harness, and have an 
eye to the mules, should they prove refrac- 
tory. The baggage was secured ona plat- 
form at the back. ‘This leads me to ob- 
serve, that it was remarkable to perceive 
the docility of these animals, which the 
postilion rarely touches with the whip. To 
each he gives a particular name, and in pro- 
portion as he raises his voice iv calling the 
animal which is slow in moving alopg, the 





pace of it is quickened ; at the same time, 
the mules he does not name, procced at 
their own motion. I observed ov some oc- 
casions, when the driver was half.asleep, 
that he, by a sort of instinct, pamed the 
mules to forward their pace. lus journey 
was very tedious, and did net exceed thirty 
miles a day.’ 

At Madrid, Mr. Wilson wa’ introduced 
to the king, Fordinand VIL, of whom he 
says:— 

‘ Ilis majesty apppears to be about forty 
years of age, is low in stature, stout made, 
but particularly in the limbs, dark complex- 
ion, and broad face, and appears to be in 
no degree distinguished either for spirit or 
intelligence, nor does he exhibit an elevation 
of manner corresponding to his high rank 
| whicu I often contrasted with the unrivaled 
dignity and elegance of deportment so 
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strongly marked on all occasions in the per- 
son of our gracious sovereign, George the 
Fourth. The chin and lip of Ferdinand 
protrude, the upper lip is enveloped with A TRIPFROM CAERNARVON TOTHE 
mustachios, and he has, on the whole, a very | SUMMIT OF SNOWDON. 
ordinary aspect. The queen is about seven- | 

teen years of aze, is slender and delicate, | (POR FUE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


with a degree of timidity, having a round Arter fully gratifying our curiosity 
countenance of peculiar gravity, and is ex- with the interesting antiquities and si- 
Lb. 9 ° 
tremely fair. tuation of that good old town, Caernar- 
After a short ramble in Spain, Mr. Wil- | yon, we determined to pursue our course 
son proceeded to Paris, where he discovered for the higher region, through the most 
‘ Vr] "te ' . . : 
that *the original celebrated poems of yomantic route, however wild and un- 
Cssian,” had formerly been kept in the Scots ae : 
. : yh ate frequented, directing for Llanberns, a 
College, and that at the revolution they 1 vill he f eS q 
were used to make cartridges. We confess SMa Village at the foot of Snowdon, 
from whence we were to make our as- 


we should have feared they would have 
made a false report. But were it worth cent. The road we took (one seldom 


asking, we should like to know what Mr, | attempted by strangers without a guide), 
W ilson means by the original poems of after three or four miles, became so in- 
Ossian, and whether they were in the hand- 
writing of Ossian or Macpherson, since we 
are among the persons who assign them to 


the latter genteman, One other singular | rately _ e hej 
. * . . ' . y > , 2 oY 
discovery Mr. Wilson made in Paris, and it | 4! We Decame apprehensive Of bein 


ORIGINAL. 


FHP ALLA? 


————cicatin, 
| whence one view embraced the wi. 
extent of that celebrated fall. Whole 

The noise—the impetuous fy 
water beating over Monstrous piece | 
stone—the spray rising high into th 
air and acting as a prism on the be e 
of the sun—the wildness and the - 
tariness of the scene, mad this = 


ry of the 


. Fw a0 awful 
and impressive exhibition, Nea this 
charming spot, where we sat mute with 


astonishment for a longer time than the 
lateness of the hour Warranted, are the 
ruins of Dolbadam Castle, a round 
tower of which still remains jn 200d 
preservation, although said to have 
stood upwards of twelve hundred years, 





| Owen the Red, the rebellious brothe, 
of Prince Llewellen, was confined here 
_tricate and fatiguing, leading over high | 
'mountains and morasses, and scarcely | 


more distinguishablethan a sheep track, | 


fortwo and thirty years. All the way 
to the village of Llanberns is sublime: 
the scenery is softened by the rapid 
streams which diverge along the bottom 


. ‘ . a. . 
is so extraordinary, that we reserve it asa Compelled to remain for the night inj of the valley, and yield an unceasing 
bonne bouche: it is that ‘no person can | the dreary solitude; especially as the | supply to the lakes, receiving fresh 


pass along the Pont Neuf, at any hour | cottages were only to be met with at in- | 


during night or day, without coming in con- | tervals of some miles, and those scat- 
tact either with one of the clerical order, or | tered in the most irregular manner in 
a white horse! This fact speaks so much the little nooks likely to afford shelter 
for Mr. Wilson’s minuteness of observat' . . eee 

hoses ser aie ervaton, | In such situations, where frowning 





that we may now fairly leave him in the eel ide shut out tl 
hands of our readers.’ poe oslo" ys: ME amet rade aren 


vigour in their course from the cascades 
on each side, which, rolling in a thou. 
sand fantastic shapes down the moun- 
tains, add to the great magnificence of 
the whole. The sun had long departed 
beyond the vast barriers that encircled 
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The Cabinet of Curiosities, or Wonders of the 
World Displayed ; forming a Repository 
of whatever is remarkable in the Regions 
of Nature and Art, Extraordinary 
Events, Eecentric Biography, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 432. London, 1824. 


SHAKSPEARE says, ‘ nothing pleaseth but | 


rare accidents,’ an observation which has 
been very appositely selected as an epi- 
graph for the volume before us, which isa 
collection of rare accidents, and contains an 
account of the wonders of nature and art 
in every part of the world, such as eccen- 
tric biography, singular occurrences, ex- 
traordinary impostors, phenomena of the 
universe, ghost stories, remarkable murders, 
cases of circumstantial evidence, super- 
stitions, dreams, &c. Xc. One feature in 
the Cabinet of Curiosities distinguishes it 
from works of this distinction in general— 
itis not sullied with those abortions of hu- 
man nature and disgusting details which 
form so prominent a feature in others; for 
while there is enough to excite surprise in the 
least credulous, there is nothing to disgust 
even the most delicate, and it is the only 
work of the sort that we are acquainted 
with, that can be put into the hands ofa 
female or youth. ‘The Cabinet of Curiosi- 
ties (which was published in numbers) is 
embellished with twenty-seven engravings, 
is published at a very low price, and is 
altogether a very curious and interesting 
work. 


—<+ Sr em 


rest of the world, and nothing tends to | us, and his setting tinge was only visible 
enliven the scene but a few goats and | on their lofty summits when we entered 
sheep, it requires more sagacity than we | the little inn. Our landlord, John Coss, 
possessed to determine, among the diver- | proved to be a personage of great esti- 
sity of paths that run in all directions, | mation, partly derived from the honour. 
which is the right one; but we en-j able guests he some times entertained, 
deavoured to take the sun for our pilot, | (for none but those admirers of nature 
and by that means eventually had the} who seek her in her most uncultivated 
| pleasure to come into a deep valley or | dress, amid these retired regions, shel- 
glen, so romantic and beautiful that we ter themselves here), and partly from 
were quite satisfied it must be § the his knowledge (exclusive of Llanberns) 
Wonderful Pass.’ Before us lay two of the English language. We were 
noble lakes (from one totwo miles long, | received with great cordiality, and lost 
and about halfa mile broad), the pure | no time in ranscaking the larder, where, 
‘springs of the mountains, but looking | by great good luck, we fell in with a 
| in their rocky beds dark and forbidding ; | shouider of mutton, weighing some- 
and rising on each side an almost per- | thing less than two pounds, which was 
pendicular chain of Snowdon hills,— | put to the fire, served up in half an 
while in the more distant part of the hour, and speedily reduced to a mere 
vale were observable the little village | anatomy. We were supplied in the 
and church of Llanberns, sheltered cn} drinking way with brandy and good 
the one side by the monarch of the | whiskey, and my own prudence had 
mountains, and on the other by his | guarded me against any deficiency o 
great, rugged, and almost inaccessible | the soothing oronooko ; thus aided, ee 
rival, Glyder Vawr. evening grew to a close agreeab:y 
After proceeding some distance, im- | enough, ‘The anticipation of the ew 
mediately on our right, the dead silence | row’s adventure yielding ample food : 
of the scene, now interrupted by the | cogitation and converse, Wwe stipulate 
sullen roar of waters, announced our! with our landlord, the only guide ‘ 
approach to the Cataract of Cunant- this part, to conduct us to the phe 
Mawr, which nature has admirably con- | Snowdon; and having agreed, if weat a 
cealed by masses of rocks and a wilder- | permitted, to rise and pursue our wer? 
ness of trees. Proceecding about a) tions in the night, so that we ry 
| quarter of a mile from the path, we with | from that lofty eminence beho: a" 
‘some difficulty gained a footing from! most sublime of all spectacles, the 
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ps rance of the sun, we retired to bed. 
1p nt however, was too unfavour- 
ie fis this darling object on which we 
able Tof much bent, and it was eight 
re + of the morning before the white 
im which had gathered from below 
om pountain’s brow were dispersed : 
ra however, the attempt was made ; 
sfer having partook of a good break- 
we commenced the ascent. Our 
John was saddled with our knap- 
ack, and assisted himself with a long 
atriarchal kind of staff, which, toge- 
ther with his silvered locks and the recol- 


fast, 
friend 





jecting that he was about to retrace 


those bleak and desolate scenes where | 
his son, a few years ago, having lost his | ‘for many yaré 
on indistinctive forms of misshapen pro- 


gay, bad fallen a sacifice to hunger and 
wid, gave him a picturesque and in- 


teresting appearance. 
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ments to remain, for the clouds beneath 
us were so dense as to conceal the world 
totally from our sight, and we almost 
fancied our resting-place a desolate 
blassed rock in an immeasurable ocean. 
The wind, wholly unobstructed in its 
course, swept over us with great vio- 
lence, and we sought refuge from its 
force, which was really appalling, in a 
small stone cave, put together some 
years ago by the guides, at great per- 
sonal labour. The Peak is a spiral and 
rugged rock not moré than three or 
four yards in diameter, with precipices 
of frightful aspect and extent immedci- 
ately beneath, looking down which the 
eye for many hundred yards rested only 


jecting rocks, and then wandered on 
the ever varying and contending clouds, 


Our first business was to reach the | which, foaming and struggling like an 


wmmit of the almost perpendicular 
nek which forms the basement of this 
side of the mountain, and is by far the 
nost fatiguing part of the journey, be- 
ing so steep that it frequently requires 
theaid of hands and feet to adhere to 
its sides, so that few but the young and 
robust would make the attempt from 
Llanberris. In about an hour, after much 
puffing and blowing, we succeeded in 
arriving on a rich and extensive plain, 
spotted with small lakes; but still the 
height of our ambition was completely 
hidden from the sight, and we had yet 
to travel three long miles of a continued, 
through not steep, ascent ; indeed, so 
gradual is the rise from hence, that a 
Welch pony might be ridden with 
safety to within a few score yards of the 
summit, As we continued our course, 
we were rather chagrined to find dark 
clouds every now and then intercepting 
wp, but entertained the hope that the 
‘un would again be visible after sur- 
mounting them, as we found to be the 
tase In some instances ; his occasional 
presence, dispersing fur a moment the 


mists around, afforded views of exqui- | 


site beauty ; the prominent features be- 
ng the ocean, the vale of Clewyd, the 
Veekin, and Shropshire, the mountains 
ot Caernarvonshire, Denbigh, Montgo. 
mery,and Merioneth, among which ris- 
ing boldly above the rest, were those of 
Cader Idris, and the Rivals. 
M moe intense coldness, which 
- a ad the courage to pass with- 
vay ne were abundant, even to the 
od pont where, after three hours 
rine a exertion and toil, we ar- 
nich, : e found ourselves on the 
ou of this proud island, three 
iof th six hundred feet above the le- 
€ sea; but with few induce- 


| 
| 


agitated sea, concealed all other objects 
from our sight. 

After eating bread and cheese, the 
best fare we had, we commenced our 
return, and left without regret what 
we sought with pleasure. Very dif- 
ferent would have been our senti- 
ments had the weather proved more 
propitious, but we waited in vain for 
the dispersion of those provoking veils 
which concealed from observation one of 
the most extended, varied, beautiful, 
and sublime views in the world. 

Instead of taking the same course 
back, we followed that which leads to 
the Capel Caring road, a variety well 
' worth the tourist’s notice. Our curiosity 





was much gratified on the way by the 
/copper mines, which are numerous, 
and have been Jucrative; the labour 
that the unfortunate mimers undergo, 
working frequently for the day together 
half immersed in the coldest water, is 
really astonishing, and nothing but long 
habit and direful necessity could recon- 
cile them to the drudgery, aud avert the 
danger of this horrid employment. 
The sheen which inhabit these elevated 
regions obtain a very comfortable sub- 
sistence on the short sweet grass that 
| grows beneath the rough mosses pecu- 
liar to mountain countries; the nature 
of the ground they range over renders 
them extraordinarily active, and it is 
scarcely possible to imagine the delicate 
whiteness of their fine silky wool. But, 
for all their gracefulness of action, 
beautiful clothing,andlilliputian shapes, 
in my opinion they are never seen to 
more advantage than when smoking on 
the festive board. Our descent was 
rendered interesting, when we once 
more emerged from the clouds, and 
were enlivened by the glorious sun, 
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whose rays we had voluntarily forsaken 
a few hours before. The rich fertility 
of the confined plains, the bold and 
barren aspect of the hills, the lakes still 
as death, and the numerous waterfalls 
murmuring down the rocks and glittering 
in the distance like liquid silver, beauti- 
fully contrasted with each other, and 
amply repaid our preceding disappoint- 
ment. Faithful John Coss, having con- 
ducted us to the extremity of. the 
‘ wonderful pass’ whence we could not 
easily mistake our course, returned man 
thanks for our liberality, and took ns 
way back to his peaceful cot at Llanbur- 
ris. With him my mind reverted to 
that secluded village, and I could not 
help thinking how much greater chance 
there would be for calm and unruffled 
happiness in this world, and good pre-e 
paration for another, in a snug commu- 
nity like it, than by mingling among 
the busier, ambitious, and boaste 
haunts of men, where experience is pur- 
chased at the expense of health, and 
riches of integrity. ALOST. 


——{@> oe 


SOMERSET HOUSE MORALITY. 
To the Edifor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—lf your attachment to the fine 
arts has not had an injurious effect on 
your morals, which I trust has*not been 
the case, I beg to ask whether it be 
legal, or in accordance with the strong 
moral feeling of the age we live in, that 
one part of his Majesty’s subjects should, 
with impunity, be permitted to disgrace 
themselves and set the worst of all ex- 
amples to the less favoured sons of 
fortune—the community at large of this 
creat city, by visiting the exhibition at 
the Royal Academy on Sundays, which 
was the case on the last Sunday, to my 
own knowledge, for J witnessed upwards 
of twenty or thirty carriages in the course 
of the day. Is it not, in the first place, 
subversive of all moral example? and 
secondly, is it not unjust and paradoxi- 
cal, that the lower classes of the people 
should, and very properly, be debarred 
from admission into public houses, dur- 
ing certain hours on that day, whilst the 
Royal Academy is permitted to be 
opened for the nobility, and the nobi- 
lity only? Although I am more sinner 
than saint, on entering Somerset House 
on Sunday afternoon last, about 3 o’clock, 
and after having attended the morning 
service in my own parish church, I con- 
fess it struck me as the most indecent cir- 
cumstance which has occurred during my 
life, that a place of public amusement, 
and bearing the royal patronage, should 





be permitted to be open on the sabbath, 
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to any class whatever of his idedeiis 


subjects. 

The president and council of the 
Academy,—for I will no longer ,call it 
royal, as Lam convinced our most gra- 
cious Sovereign would not have e permit- 


ted such a disgraceful proceeding had he | 


known it, —ought to be held up to pub- 
lic chases and “disgrace for having suf- 
fered such an exhibition on such a day. 
Are the dreadful effects of a neglect 
of the sabbath, in a neighbouring coun- 
try, already obliterated from our minds 


so effectually, that no trace of its con- | 


sequences 1s left behind ? What are our 
clergy about and our excellent bishop, 
that such doings are permitted within 
the metropolis ? Your's, H. 
———{ D> o—— 


MORE ABOUT DULWICIIL WOOD.— 
CROSSES.—MAY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—At the request of my most excel- | 


lent friend, Mrs. Plod, 1 trouble you 
with a few lines: she regularly reads 
your paper, and Saturday would bea 
dies non to her without it; for after she 
has made her tarts, &c. for Sunday’s 
dinner, down she sits to thé Chronicle ; 

and woe be to that servant who disturbs 
her during the perusal of it. Mrs. Plod, 

be it known, is a tender-hearted lady, | 
and, of aff things in the world, hasa 
horror at the bare mention of murder ; 

and, I am sorry to say, that your inge- 

nious correspondent, Mr. Lance, has 
been the means of putting off, 
doing away with i eave Ja one of the 
pleasantest parties in the world, which 
was intended to be formed for the very 


wood of Dulwich, in which he has been | 


so unfortunate as to take a morning’s 
ramble; I say unfortunate, for [, Cock- 


ney Crockery, was to have been of this | 
party, and there were to have been lots | 


of fine girls with us, who would have 
made eects an editor’s mouth water; 
and all this anticipated pleasure is 
marred by your correspondent’s taste in 
recollecting a horrid murder, and not 
only recollecting it, but even putting 
his cross upon the very spot. To say 
nothing of a man who can write so well 


putting his cross to any thing, [ cannot | 


but agree with poor Mrs, “Plod, that 
the custom of rearing crosses in places 
where horrible murders have been com- 
mitted, like that of gibbetting the 
wretches who have perpetrated them, 
is one *more honoured in the breach | 
than the observance ;’ such a thing is 
but calculated to frighten all the unfor- | 
tunates who have weak nerves from 


if not of | 
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a men round, rather than encounter the 
hateful object. For thissummer, at all 
-events, Mrs. Plod and her party will 
not approach even the confines of Dul- 
wich Wood, for the fear of encounter- 
ing Mr. Lance s cross ; by way of laugh- 
ing the thing off, she wittingly said she 
did not like crosses of any sort: but 
the real fact is, that her womanly ter- 
‘rors and superstitions have been awak- 
| ened, and she dare not go. Now, hap- 
{ 





py as | shall be to see more of Mr. 
Lance’s excellent matter in your co- 
lumns, I must hope that he will stick 
to all that sort of thing with which he 
‘opens: ‘the blue expanse of heaven, 
the enld west-wind, and woman’s balmy 
_kiss,’ these are things that can never 
tire; and Mrs. Plod begs me to say she 
was much delighted with the opening 
his sketch; but when she came to 
i murder, ‘the long pole, and the 
grappling iron, and the cross to perpe- 
tuate it, she did not quite faint, but she 
rang for her sal volatile, and it was 
some time before she could read any 
further. By the bye, Mr. Lance was 
lucky to meet with that mild west wind 
which he mentions; I tried to recollect 
such a thing in May, but I could not: 
I had nothing floating on my memory 
but frost and flood ; I therefore turned 
to my diary, and I certainly do find 
‘some three or four fine days that were 
t olerably warm, but I see nothing about 
prises winds; not that | mean to say 
there was no such thing, nor even to 
hint that it was a poetical licence ; far 
from it; I only say Mr. Lance was a 
lucky fellow. For my part [ have been 
shivering over a fire the best part of 
the month, and, by way of trying to 
warm my self, seeking out all the glow- 
‘ing passages from the poets that Tcould, 
descriptive of May and its loveliness. 
Alas ! how unlike the reality they were : 
-purling streams, balmy zephyrs shady 
groves (shady enough by the bye), 
_mossy banks to recline on; ;—pshaw, un- 
less a man wanted a fit of the rheuma- 
tism, he had better keep by his fire- 
side, than try any such experiments ; 
at last, I met with these lines in Cow- 





pairing time, and [ thought them much 
more applicable :— 


.€Stepping into their nests, they paddled,— 

| Themselves were chill’d, their eggs were ad- 
| dled, ? 

and with these will conclude the present 
| communication (for that is the mode of 
| finis! ung now,) of Crockery, Jun. 
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the place, and to send all the children | 
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SILL POOH 


MORVEN, 
KNow ye the land 
tain, 
The heath and the harebell, 
the brake ; 
Of the white- foaming flood- ' 
ing fountain, od-fall and clea doy 
‘The “rock- ruffled river, and brillj: 


of the moor and the Mouy 


Poy ANt bye 
Where flourish the forests of hea , 
pine, —— 


Through winter’s stern storms 
mer’s sunshine! 
Know ye that that land is the country of Cag), 


The mountains of Morven—the glens of the 
Gaél. 


Know ye the land where full oft, at the gloam. 
ings 


The bagpipes’ loud peal rock and ravine ge 
bound ? 
Where the fleet-footed roebuck and red-der 
ure roaming, 
Or with panting breasts dart frum the hunts. 
men and hound ; 
Where the eagle, bold bird! soars so princely 
and proud, 
With the heron and hawk, o'er the cliff and the 
cloud ! 
Whose wings crest the cap of that country—of 
Cuel, 
The mountains of Morven—the glens of the 
Gael, 
Know ye the land where the clan-chequered 
plaiden, 
Like the raiment of Rome, clads the stout 
mountain men: 
And mantles the sunny-haired blithe blue-eyed 
maiden, 
Whose loveliness lightens the gloom of the 
glen? 
What land, then, is tinat—but mine own native 
land, 
And, though cold is its climate, and sterile its 
Strand, 
Still the home of my heart is the country of 
Cael,— 
The mountains of Morven—the glens of the 
Gacl. JOHN IMLAH. » 
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» AS through sup. 








Fine Arts. 
HISTORICAL PAINTING. 

Tux circumstance of Mr. Lambton’s 
having presented a_ petition to Parla 
ment from Mr. Haydon, in behalf of 
the encouragement of historical paint- 
ing, induces us to say a few words Tee 
specting the probable ultimate encou- 
ragement of that branch of art in this 
kingdom, and on the best means i] 
which a taste for it may be fostere 
We are assuredly not among those who 
think contemptuously of the importtae 
of any of the fine arts, even in a pulltt- 
cal point of view, or oftheir humanizing 
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influence on society; we are rather @ 
opinion that asoundand liberal policy will 
always induce a government to promote 
their interests ; without art, a wealthy 
empire resembles a mean ‘uneducat 
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ig in the riches he 
cod, but without the means of 
them with dignity, or so as to 
aoyns them any consideration 
rive orm : T ° 

.. neighbours. —W e feel this, 
| too the reproach which has 
- quently been cast upon us as a nation 
want of public taste : we can boast 
"’ egme of the noblest works of public 
“vw + of those of public ornament we 
a shew but comparatively few. But 
> donot see very clearly how acts of 
orliament can create public taste. 
ste, we apprehend 1s after all of too 
sitleand ethereal a quality to be ma- 
orally affected by such agents as peti- 
ons, and bills, and debates, within the 
vils of St, Stephen’s. A love for 
istorical painting is certainly not the 
vowth of a day: it must * grow with 
wr geowth, and strengthen with our 
crength,” It cannot conveniently be 
sumed as a fashion; or caught up as 
‘se mere whim of the moment. Andif 
xe look around us, we shall be justified 
nasking does there exist any thing like 
igeneral feeling for the grander beaa- 
‘is of historical painting ? and again, 
sthere any market for productions of 
iis class? In reply to the first of 
these questions, we may safely venture 
to assert that national feeling is not en- 
listed in behalf of historical painting, 
Itmay be cultivated as an exotic, but 
must long remain an alien from popular 
favour, Itis im vain to talk of the ex- 
amples of Greece, and Rome, and 
modem Italy; we are very differently 
cucumstanced : among us art is cherish- 
dd neither by enthusiasm, nor national 
inde, nor religious feeling. It can en- 
st no popular passion or prejudice in 
8 behalf. The press has altogether 
‘uperseded the pencil as an instrument 
‘instruction, With us, therefore, art 
as become merely the toy of the luxu- 
“ius, and the whim of the opulent. Its 
oductions are sought rather for the 
‘portance which their possession con- 
eR, than for the gratification which 
“Yatlord, Costly paintings find pur- 
“ers who entomb them in inaccess- 
: ‘cabinets; but the artist meets with 
~ Patton who affords him opportuni- 
_°, sing unrestrained play to his 
“ts, They are paralysed at the 
"Y outset of his ca for he find 

that in s career, for he finds 
_ lstead of being able to sell what 
Paints, “he Must paint what he can 
ire —This brings us to the second 
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eines a, there any market for his- 
hutch bares, de Certainly not in the 
tase a is driven forth an 

id reprobate from the walls of 


Our tel) . . pn ° 
‘Sus edifices. ‘There where, if 
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any where, she might address herself to 
the heart,—there where she might re- 
ciprocally receive and communicate the 
glow of feeling, and the kindling of the 
soul, she-is not permitted to appear. 
And what other places of public resort 
have we? our institutions and habits 
are not those of Greece: we have no 
porticoes, nor academies, nor lescheva. 
In Greece art was public: their statues 
and their paintings were exposed to the 
daily gaze of all: we, on the contrary, 
shut up the only place where art pos- 
sessed a spirit of nationality in its appli- 
cation— Westminster Abbey. If there 
is little room for any thing worth the 
name of public patronage, there ap- 
pears to be hardly more private en- 
couragement, since our domestic habits 
are, nearly as unfavourable to historical 
painting as our national institutions. 
Among us, we fear, a fashionable up- 
holsterer would prove a formidable 
rival even to a Raphael, and draperies 
of Genoa velvet obtain as much eclat as 
gems of art. An Englishman—or per- 
haps rather an Englishwoman,—likes a 
well-dressed mob in her house, and con- 
ceives that it is absolutely de mauvais 
ton, not to have a posse of police of- 
ficers whenever she chooses to be at 
home. This is well enough for trade, 
but also very poor indeed for art. 
What, too, with the contracted scale of 
a London drawing-room, and the space 
there generally occupied by the mere 
decorateur, there is no room left for pic- 
tures of any magnitude :—an artist may 
obtain employment by painting minia- 
tures and ornamenting hand-screens. 
The town residence of an English nob!le- 
man has no suites of rooms, no length- 
-ened galleries, or spacious saloons ; 
where a handful* of rooms on a floor is 
somewhat extraordinary, there is little 
space for the more magnificent produc- 
tions of the pencil. But, it may be 
urged, there certainly is a nascent and 
increasing attachment to art: to a cer- 
tain degree there is, but then it is mostly 
for the minute and pretty. As far as 
drawing-masters are concerned, there 1s 
encouragement enough, for drawing 1s 


the sums expended on the paltry trash 
thus produced would have purchased a 





* Lest this expression should appear some- 
what Hibernian, it may not be amiss to inform 
the reader, that it is here figuratively employed 
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chef-d’ceuvre of art. And hasthere then 
really, it may naturally be ,inquired, 
been no advance whatever in our na- 
tional taste of late years? Is not the 
very circumstance that the fine arts can 
become in any degree an object of pare 
liamentary attention, a sufficient proof 
that a feeling for them has taken root 
in the country? Most willingly would 
we reply in the affirmative, but if we do 
so, it must be with considerable reserva- 
tion. That our sculptors have be- 
nefited by the study of the Elgin 
marbles, we will not deny; but that our 
painters have equally profited by the 
opportunities of studying the choice pro- 
ductions of the old masters, annually ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, we can- 
not admit; neither can it be added, in 
truth, that the public sufficiently appre- 
ciates thesetreasures. There has been 
no evident improvement, in any of the 
higher walks of art, within the last tea 
years, a period sufficient, it might be ap- 
prehended, to show how far we are justi- 
fied inour future expectations. We are 
aware, however, that art is of tardy 
development, and that a too sudden 
growth would not be the best pledge of 
a vigorous maturity. 

Let it not be inferred, from what we 
have above said, that we should be at all 
sorry, should Parliament, in compliance 
with Mr. Haydon’s aye ape grant a 
certain sum annually, for the encourage- 
ment of historical painting. On the 
contrary, we should accept it as a most 
favourable omen on the part of the go- 
vernment. The experiment would be 
worth trying, as it might give a consi- 
derable impetus to art, but great deli- 
beration would be necessary 1n making 
it, so as to produce the most effective 
results, 








Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THE length to which our review of the 
novel of Redgauntlet has extended, pre- 
vents our noticing the drama, except 








to denote five, the number of the fingers. 


very briefly. We must, however, state, 
that anew drama of some interest, en- 


now become a fashionable accomplish- | titled The Revolt of the Greeks, has 
ment: it is one of the sine-qua-nons of | been produced at Drury Lane, and was 
female education; young ladies paint/so successful as to be played every 
work-baskets and chimney ornaments, | night since. ; 
just as their grandmothers worked tent | 
stitch; it not unfrequently happens that | 


A new farce, an amusing 
trifle, entitled My Own Man, was 
brought out at Covent Garden Theatre 
on Wednesday evening, which was re- 
ceived with great applause, And at the 
Haymarket Theatre, which opened on 
Monday, two pieces have been produc- 
ed, one of which is entirely forgotten 
already; and the other, called 4 Year 
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wm an Hour, or the Cock of the Walk, 
seems destined to follow it to oblivion. 
The chief humour turns upon Liston 
representing a very ugly fellow, the 
cock of the walk in a country village : 
we may notice it again hereafter. 
A Mr. Kent, whose talents had been 
very injudiciously praised in some puiis 
relusive, appeared at Covent Garden 
rheatre on Thursday night, in the cha- 
racter of Richard Ill. and failed: this 
did not surprise us; but as Mr. K. may 
Sess talents in a different line, we 
feel no wish to aggravate his disappoint- 
ment by criticism. 
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Hiterature and Scicuce. 
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On Thursday, Mr. Graham, accoin- 
panied hy Capt. Beaufort, of the Guards, 
ascended in a balloon from White Con- 
Mit House, and after remaining one hour 
and three minutes suspended, like Ma- 
homet’s coflin, between heaven and earth, 
descended in the village of ‘Tunbridge, 
thirty-three miles from town, Mr. Gra- 
ham says he reached the altitude of two 
miles and a half; we doubt it. 

An American paper says—‘ A small 
steam vessel, the machinery of which, 
furnace and all, occupied only three feet 
in length and two and a half in width, and 
without a boiler, was witnessed on the 
10th ult., at Philadelphia, driving a com- 
mon ferry-boat, with twelve passengers, 
at the rate of eight milesan hour. It is 
the invention of Mr. Hawkins ; and if the 
cylinder, which is only seven inches in 
height, had been a foot higher, it is said 
that the power would have been doubled. 
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It is proposed to call this mode of naviga- | 


fion the Steam-boat Safety,’ not being 
liable to bursting or scalding. 
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Che see: 

OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

Firmness.—When Sembajee was brought 
before Aurungzebe, he offered him life and 
rank in his service if he would turn Ma- 
homedan; he answered by an invective 
against the Prophet, and the laud of his 
own gods. On which he was dressed in 
the fantastic dress and ornaments of a 
wandering Indian devotee; in this garb 
he was tied, backwards, upon a camel, 
and led through the camp, calling on 
all the Rajpoots he saw to kill him; but 


' 
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none dared. 
tongue was cut out, asthe penalty of blas- 
pheming Mahomet. In this dreadful con- 
dition, Aurungzebe offered him his life if 


he would be converted to Islamism ; when | 
he wrote—* Not if you would give me | 


your daughter in marriage.’ 


Mathews, in one of his entertainments, 
relates the following epitaph in some 
country church-vard .— 

* Here lie two children dear, 

One buried ut Portsea, the other here.’ 
And in France there is an equal absurdity : 
the mayor of a small provincial town hav- 
ing lately died on a visit he made to the 
capital, where he was buried, his adminis- 
trators, out of respect to his memory, have 
raised a monument in his parish-church, on 
which are engraved, in large letters, —* Ci- 
git Monsieur B*¥**, qui a été enterré a 
Paris.'— Here lies Monsieur B***, who 
was buried at Paris, 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
IN consequence of the space we have «evoted 
to a complete analysis of the new Scottish no- 
vel, Kedgauntlet, several reviews and other 
articles intended for insertion, are unavoidably 
deferred to our next. 

‘A Soiree in Hades’ in our next. The au- 
thor will find a letter for him at our office. 

Asmodeus has extended his rambles out of 
our reach, so that we have not heard from him, 
but hope he will give a good account of him- 
self 1n our next. 

Errata: p. 330, col. 2, 1. 23, for * mortal evil,’ 
read ‘mortal coil’; 1. 29, for ‘Crachimi,’ read 
*Crachami- 

Works published since our last notice.—Red- 
gauntlet, by the Author of Waverley, 3 vols, 12. 112.62. 
Percy Histuries, London (complete), 3 vols. I8mo. 16s. 
North on the Laws of England, 6s. 6¢. Shelley's Post- 
humous Poems, 15s. Taylor's Beginnings of Biogra- 
shy, 2 vols. plates, 12s. Gpide to the Isle of Man, 2s. 
Statute Laws of the [sle of Man. Account of Pictares 
exhibited at the British Institution, since 1813, crown 
Svo. 9s. 6d. Butterfly-Collector’s Vademecum. 5s. 
Smith's Xenophon'’s Auabasis, 21s. Massillon’s 
Thoughts, 5s. Hook's Key to the Greek Testament, 
3s.6d. Venice under the Yoke of France, 2 vols 2ls. 
Tournay, by the Author of the Fire-Bater, 8s. 6d. 
Knox's Songs of Israel, 5s. Plowden on Subordina- 
tion, 6s. Cochrane's Receipt-book, or Companion to 
Hammoud's Cookery, 18mo. 4s. Complete Assistant 
for House Agents, &e. Svo. 16s. Towneley’s Auswer 
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NEW WORKS. 

Just published, by R. Ackermann, London, 
THE SOUTH SEA 
being a Description of the Manners, Customs, &c. of 
their Inhabitants, and containing, among the rest, an 


| interesting Account of the Sandwich Is!anders, 2 vols. 





with 26 col. Engravings, pr. 12s. 

LETTERS between AMELIA in LONDON, and 
her MOTHER in the COUNTRY, written by the 
late WILLIAM COMBE, Esq. euibellished with a 
Frontispiece, and printed uniformly with the Minia- 
ture Tours of Dr. Syntax, by the same Author, one 
volume, price 5s. 

SPANISH PUBLICATIONS. 


' Jators. 


After the procession his 





VARIEDAVDES O MENSAGERO DE LONDRES, | 


Periodico Trimestre, No. III. This Quarterly Magazine 
willin future regularly appear on the Ist of April, 
July, October, and January. Each Number will con- 


tain eleven coloured Plates and a Portrait of an Emie | ~" * post paid 
'andcommunications ‘ for the Editor. d Marea, 


nent Character. Royal 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
NO ME OLVIDES (A SPANISH FORGET ME 


NOT), partly translated from the English, pp. 400. | 


Illustrated with 13 very beautiful Engravings; ound 
and gilt, in acase, price 12s. 


MEMORIAS de la REVOLUTION de MEGICO, | 


Y de la ESPEDICION DEL GENERAL MINA. 


1 vol. 8vo. above 400 pages, with fa Portrait of Mina, 
and Map, pr. 15s, 
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Sutfolk Street, Pall te hy 7 
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BITION and SALE of the Wor 
ARE NOW OPEN, from Egb tia Den , 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue Is 


van ee LINTON, Secretary 
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_ GOETHE'S CELEBRATED Nove, > 
This day is published, in 3 vols, post 8yo, 1) 1 


WILHELM MEIsqf 


APPRENTICESHIP. 
F - £ NOVEL, 
rom the German of GOETHE 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd. Ra; Na 
W. B Whittaker, London iMate; and G. ay 
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This day is published, in 3 vols, 
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1. 14s, 6d. boards, P°% 8% pie 
REDGAUNTLET; A Tale of the 


Eighteenth Century, 
By the Author of ‘ Waverley,’ &e, 
‘ Master, goon; and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp, witii truth and loyalty.’ 
7 A 
Wy “oe ~ A “+ cng Constable and Go, Baiake 
an urst, Robiuson, and Co., 90 8} 
Pall Mall, London. , oe Sn “ 
po be we may be had, 
the preceding Novels, Tales, and 
the sane Author, either collected or en 


ORIGINAL LETTERS of COWPER. 
In 3 vols. Svo. with a new Portrait, price Il. Is 6d 
uew Edition of the 


LIF Eand LETTERS of WILLIAM 
COWPER, Esq. 
By WILLIAM HAYLEY. 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy: 
Lougman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, aud Co ;J Booker: R. 
Hunter; Baynes and Son; J. Duncan; R. Sauder; 
Simpkin and Marshall; and Hurst and Robinsoy, 

















Price 5s. No, IL. of 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
Containing Secret Memoirs of Louis XIV.—Hibberts 
Philosophy of Apparitions—The Albigenses, a Novel, 
Sayings and Doings—Bigelow's Journal—Plore de Vin- 
gite—Memorials of Columbus—Histoire de la Viet 
des Ouvrages de Voltaire—Buaden on the Portriise) 
Shakspeare—Byron's Deformed Tarnsformed—Haji 
Baba—On the T'wo English Universities—Hall's South 
America—Nicol on Scripture Sacrifices—Dablin Mx 
Sematics—The Graces—L'Ecole des Viellards, Com 
medie—St. Ronan's Well—Memoirs of Captaia Rock 
—Du Soulevement des Nations Chretiennes—Hervey's 
Australia, &e. &c. hs, 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Laue, 
#4° Second Edition of No. I. price 5s. 


This day is published, 
By G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, 
Part II. of ; i 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
described and arranged in conformity with its organe 
z.tion. By the BARON CUVIER, 
Member of the Institute and Academy of France, 
&e. &c. 





| With Enzravings, chiefly from the living Subjects 


the Musenm of Natural History, at Pans, and ote 

public Collections, with large additional descrip 

of all the species hitherto named, and of ag as 

fore noticed, and other original matter, by the 
Translated by Edward Griffiths, F.LS, and 

in demy quarto, with early impressiolus OF 4 with 

on India paper, price 24s. each part; In roy®’ © eG, 

the plates carefully coloured, 24s., oF pia), 

demy Svo. plain, 12s ; ; + tad af 
tat The two former Editions having been printed 


' the particular request of many of she Subscrl be Fiat 


; : : the Fi 
were desirous of having a larger size, and 


Number having been reprinted, the original Si ber d 
ers are at liberty to exchange the haar ‘heir m8 
the two former ones, by application * 

booksellers or the publishers. 








Lonion:—Published by Davidson, at No. vccistts 
Street, Strand, where advertisenents are re 


to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkip ane) ay, 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed err ae 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, ue 
Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple, P Griffin and 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh ; ers a ’ 
Glasgow; and by all other Bookse” Serke’s Plat: 
venders.—Printed by Davidson, 1, 
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